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FREEMASONRY, JUDAISM, AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By D. E. pve Lara. 


Are Freemasonry, Judaism, and Christianity antagonistic, or do they 
harmonize? To answer this question decisively, would be an act of 
presumption on my part, of which I do not wish to be guilty. Imay, 
however, be permitted to offer my views on the subject, in the elu- 
cidation of which it will of course be necessary to make the following 
preliminary inquiries: 

1. What in reality is Freemasonry ? 

2. What is Judaism ? 

3. What is Christianity ? 

It may be asked, what induces me to ask questions that have been 
discussed for centuries, and yet have not hitherto been answered to 
the satisfaction of ald inquirers ? 

It is comparatively not so very long since these subjects were dis- 
cussed sword in hand, the disputants wading knee-deep in blood ; the 
arguments employed to produce conviction being the rope, the fagget, 
and the axe. 

As regards Freemasonry, it has had to struggle at all times, not 
only with the most determined opposition, with misrepresentation, 
and falsehood, but with intense hatred ; and even to suffer cruel, relent- 
less persecution. It has been ever on the defensive, and is so still. 
The reader is no doubt aware of the recent contest, in the empire of 
Brazil, between the government and the Church, the latter having 
excommunicated all who are members of masonic societies. 

But while the Catholic Church of Rome condemns Freemasonry 
as anti-Christian, the mother lodge of Berlin, only a few years since, 
denied the right of membership to all who were not Christians; yet 
even quite recently, at a meeting heid at Syracuse, of a society for 
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the suppression of all secret societies, the masonic fraternity was 
included, and specially alluded to in the most severe terms of condem- 
nation, as unchristian! Lastly, the Jewish members of the order 
object to the introduction of anything sectarian in the ritual of the 
lodges. 

Whence this hatred of an institution that dates its birth beyond that 
of the oldest of the patriarchs ? Whence this clashing of opinions / 
May it not be owing to the want of a correct knowledge of the nature, 
not only of Freemasony, but also of Christianity and of Judaism. 

Let us inquire. 

For my own part, though fully anticipating that my views will not 
be altogether in accordance with those entertained by some of my 
readers, availing myself of that spirit of tolerance and forbearance 
which exercises its benign influence nowhere more etticiently than in 
this country, I shall speak freely and unreservedly. I ask as a favor, 
if not as a right, that credit will be given me for sincerity, for a love 
of what appears to me to be truth, and for a sense of duty to openly 
avow it. IfIam in error, I am open to correction and shall feel 
thankful for it. 

First, then, what is Freemasonry ? 

As on the origin of almost every other time-honored institution, so 
on that of Freemasonry opinions are divided. In the opinion of 
some, the history of Freemasonry commences not earlier than about 
the year 1717; but, according to others, even this is thrown back to 
1564. Both make London its birth-place. The York rite lays claim 
to greater antiquity. It ascends to the tenth century; and, accord- 
ing to others again, it has been traced back to the fifth. 

Toward the middle of the eleventh century, flourished a man of 
very great erudition, named Abner, and after the place of birth, Bur- 
gos. Being fond of an easy and luxurious life, and conscious of his 
superior attainments, yet compelled to share the contumely and 
obloquy in which his co-religionists were held, he did, from interest 
and ambition, what all voluntary apostates from Judaism have done, 
from the same motive—he apostatized; that is, he forsook the 
Almighty, and became, or, at least, professed to have become, a 
believer in the Roman Catholic religion. Athis baptism, he received 
the name of Pedro Alfonso, after King Alfonsus IV., who was his 
sponsor, and that sovereign’s physician, named Pedro. He had 
studied philosophy in the school of the Arabs, and now applied his 

great learning to the defense of his new faith, and thus created some 
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taste for the study of Arabian literature. He also wrote one or more 
books against his former co-religionists ; for it has at all times been 
deemed wise and prudent, on the part of apostates or so-called con- 
verts, to show their zeal and sincerity, whether real or feigned, by a 
display of hatred, misrepresentation, and slander of both the faith they 
had forsaken and its professors. After having been presented at the 
court of France, and blessed by the Pope in person, he died in 1104 
or 1106, at the age of nearly fourscore years. 

About the year 1820 or 1821, Isawin Spain a book printed in that 
country upward of two centuries earlier. It was a Spanish translation 
of a Hebrew or Arabic manuscript (I have forgotten which) of the 
tenth or eleventh century. It was entitled: “ A Treatise on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,* written by a Jewish convert to the true faith.” 
In that work the author who, as in duty bound, is very severe upon his 
former co-religionists, charges or accuses them of being the origina- 
tors of the institution of Freemasonry. We are told in that book that 
Freemasonry arose in the fifth century ; that its founders were a com- 
pany of builders who migrated from one Christian country to another, 
employed under the direction of sovereigns, bishops, or holy abbots, 
in the erection of those stately fabrics known at present as Gothic 
cathedrals ; that these men had come from the East, “ India or Egypt,” 
says the author, and were joined by many Spanish fugitives or 
voluntary exiles that had escaped the fatal consequences of the oath 
of extermination which the Gothic kings in Spain were obliged to 
take at their coronation against the Jews, unless they embraced 
Christianity, but which measure the pious convert declares to have 
been both wise and just. The author informs us that in reality all 
the members of these Societies, which had numerous ramifications, 
were secretly Jews, though outwardly conforming with the duties and 
observances ot Christianity. 

Weare informed that they had three degrees according to knowlege, 
invoked the devil, and were aided and assisted by evil spirits. That 
they conversed in a language only understood amongst themselves, 
corresponded in ciphers or symbols; that they had an alphabet con- 
sisting of only nine characters; that these were the first eleven letters 





*Several works in defense of Christianity and against the Jews have been written by 
Jewish converts in Spain, and published in that country. I can remember the titles 
of only two, very nearlyalike: La sé triumfante (Triumphant Faith), I forget by whom, 
and Hil triumfo de la fé (The Triumph of Faith), by John Joseph Heydeck, a Francis- 
can friar and professor of Oriental languages and literature in one of the universities. 
The latter work I have read. 
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of the Hebrew alphabet, excluding, however, the 7 and*. These 
nine letters, says the writer, added together, would give 81—the 
biquadrate of 3. 

He charges the builders with making the ground plan of the 
churches in the form of a cross, so that it might lie prostrate on the 
earth; while that symbol of salvation was never to be introduced in 
any part of the structure raised; that none of the lines were to be 
straight, but curved or segments of a circle; nor that any two lines 
should form a right angle; that the form of the square should never 
be introduced. 

He charges them with both covertly and openly introducing in the 
ornaments on the outside of the churches, grotesque and often obscene 
figures, in mockery of the solemn rites and holy worship within. 

The author enters into many very interesting details, throwing 
great light upon the principles of Gothic architecture, showing a cer- 
tain key to the proportions of all the different parts of a building. 
The only thing which I can remember about them is, that its “ wnit” 
is 3; that the shaft of the column of any building was their standard 
of measurement for all the parts; that the length of the shaft was 
divided into twenty-seven equal parts (8x3x3), each part being 
similarly subdivided. The builders asserted, says the author, that 
the interval between the creation of the world and the advent of 
Christ or the Messiah was 6561 years, this being the square of the 
biquadrate of 3—a computation not a whit more reliable than the 
chronology of the Jewish, the Roman, or the Greek Catholic churches 
or any other. Now this book may not improbably have been written 
by the said Abner of Burgos (or Pedro Alfonso de Valladolid). 

Some persons believe King Solomon to have been the founder of 
Freemasonry. It is, however, much more probable that it was intro- 
duced into his kingdom from Egypt, through Hiram King of Tyre. 

The history of Freemasonry can, however, be traced tens of cen- 
turies back. In fact, the institution appears to be of an antiquity so 
remote, that its origin would have been lost in the mist of time, had 
tradition not preserved its history, and had the last or concluding rite 
of initiation not been religiously preserved to this very day. Not 
only the nature of the institution itself, but Scripture furnishes in- 
controvertible evidence of its remote antiquity—an antiquity of not 
less than four thousand or five thousand years. 

There are very strong grounds for the belief, that the real founders, 
the originators of the institution, were the priests of ancient Egypt. 
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They were the sole depositories of science, the sole physicians, law- 
yers, judges, mathematicians, astronomers (and astrologers). 

Ere Moses had attained the age of manhood, Rameses built that 
famous temple, within any corner of which could be stowed away St. 
Peter’s cathedral at Rome or St. Paul’s of London; and which con- 
tained that library over which was placed the famous inscription, 
“ Medicine for the Mind.” Even at that time, Egypt had already 
enjoyed twenty-five centuries of power, knowledge, indeed a very 
high degree of civilization ; for although the priesthood were the pos- 
sessors and guardians of such knowledge which it was as much their 
interest as it was prudent to keep from the people, much knowledge 
of the arts must necessarily, during so long a period, have found its 
way amongst that people. Without it they could not have made that 
progress in civilization of which such astounding evidence yet exists. 
As to power, the priesthood alone were in possession of that ; they even 
elected the kings from their own body. Their more ancient writings, 
known asthe Hermatic Books, have been lost. Of such antiquity were 
these, that four thousand years ago they had already become unintel- 
ligible, even with few exceptions, to the priests themselves. These 
sacred writings, which according to Jamblichus consisted of 36,524 
books, on every art or science as well as on religion, have been lost. 
The theogonic and cosmogonic writings that have come to us are of 
a much later date, after Grecian philosophy and theosophy had pene- 
trated into Egypt. Of some of these there exist Greek, Latin, and 
even German translations. 

The Egyptians as a people were idolators; of this there can be no 
doubt. The priests werenot. What the mass of the people worshiped 
as divinities were to the priesthood and to the initiated merely 
emblematic or symbolic representations of ideas or of the forces of 
Nature. Thus Osiris represents the active, the generative ; Isis, the 
receptive, passive, and productive power of Nature. United they 
form the Universal, the All, and are to be considered as the personi- 
fication of the self-producing and reproducing highest potence of 
Nature. Opposed to these stand Zyphon and NVyphthys—the de- 
stroying principles in Nature. The restoration atter disturbance 
are represented by Arueris and Bubastis. These six representatives 
are placed in an ideal relationship, and the Egyptian mythus regards 
them in certain relations as brothers and sisters; in other relations, as 
each other’s offspring. Emanations of these six principal divinities 

or modifications of the same are Thoth, Serapis, Ammon, Mendes 
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Horus, Harpocrates, Anubis etc. These, however, were represented 
in the form of animals, were in the popular belief real persons— 
divinities, and honored as such. Again, the serpent holding its tail 
in its mouth represented eternity—the end being lost in the beginning. 
The scarabseus was the emblem of the revival in another world; the 
hawk with its outspread wings and clasping the rings, represented the 
soul aspiring to immortality. Kneph with his boats was the “ creative 
spirit moving upon the face ofthe waters.” The Egyptians had not the 
beautiful poetical mythology—creation of the ingenious Grecian 
mind. “It was a symmetrical theological system, based upon a pro- 
found philosophical apprehension of the forces of Nature.” 

The belief in the immortality of the soul and in a state—not a 
place—of exfstence hereafter* was universal. It is so in the widest 
sense. It is a belief of which the human mind cannot divest itself, 
and exists independent of teaching or revelation. But the priests 
believed in the existence of one only God, the Creator of Nature—a 
God eternal, invisible, but also omnipresent, the divine essence exist- 
ing in all animated nature. “On the summit of the Egyptian pan- 
theon,” says a writer, “ hovers a sole God, immortal, uncreate, invis- 
sible, and hidden in the inaccessible depth of his own essence— 
the Creator and preserver of all.” On the temple of Sais is the 
ancient inscription “ I am who is, has been, and ever shall be.” Is 
there not a singular resemblance between this and the “I am,” the 
max wwe mane of Moses? Were the Israelites aware that this omni- 
potent being, whose name it was not lawful to pronounce; did they 
believe that it was that “I am” who had called Moses? Or is it a 
mere coincidence? However, this beliet’ in the existence of one 
omnipotent incomprehensible deity was their grand mystery or secret, 
into which the few were initiated. 

The candidate for admission or neophite had to satist'y the examiners 
into his life and conduct, that he was worthy of being initiated into 
the mysteries, and might be safely trusted with the sacred secrets. 
‘“‘ Had he been ever truthful? Had he ever attempted to do a private 
injury to any one? Had he ever wronged the poor, defrauded the 
laborer, oppressed the slave, used false weights or measures, been 
guilty of any act of hypocrisy? Had he ever committed any act of 
injustice or oppression, any heinous crime? Had he ever regarded 
his fellow-man otherwise than as a brother? To all these questions 





* There are some traces of the transmigration of the soul during a longer or shorter 
period in punishment inflicted upon the wicked. 
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the candidate had to give prompt and truthful answers, calling to 
witness the God Supreme, whose ineffable name was never to be 
pronounced. The candidate could not deceive, and he knew it, for 
his every action had been noted, his every step followed, his every 
word had been reported or heard, he had been watched for months, 
sometimes for years. 

His intellect too was gauged. His courage, both moral and physical, 
was put to severe tests, the latter sometimes so severe that it involved 
the loss oflife. A people that thus searches into the lives of individuals, 
that subjects even its sovereigns to a trial after death, and which denies 
them honorable burial should they have been found unworthy, must 
not only have made very great progress in civilization, but have known 
to appreciate virtue, rectitude, and morality. The last-rite of ini- 
tiation into the Egyptian mysteries was that by which even to the 
present day all the male descendants of Abraham are initiated into 
Judaism on the eighth day after birth. 

This belief in one God, eternal and invisible ; this belief unknown 
to the mass of the Egyptian people, but preserved by tradition 
among the descendants of Jacob, and the contempt entertained by 
the Israelites for the popular deities was very probably the cause of 
the hatred inspired into a priesthood, whose teachings, tactics, and 
claims to authority in matters of religion they despised, and which 
hatred they have borne ever since, and from precisely the same cause ; 
the struggle of Judaism has ever been with idolatry, its teachings, and 
the tactics and pretensions of its priesthood. Moses had no need to 
teach the dogma of the unity of the Godhead—this was a belief 
established amorg his new people; nor did he, but he declared to 
the Israelites that the only God was He who had delivered them 
from bondage—the God of freedom ; nor did he find it necessary to 
teach the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. He used no figura- 
tive language when he told the Israelites that they were a nation of 
priests—for every man had become the equal at least of the Egyptian 
priests—their equal in knowledge of the truth; their superior in 
openly confessing and proclaiming it. 

Pythagoras, who studied under the Prophet Ezekiel, received the 
same rite of initiation from the Egyptian priests; and Abraham him- 
self, who sojourned long in Egypt, was initiated into their mysteries 
and submitted to the indelible rite when (according to the Scripture) 
he was already 99 years old. Moses, who evidently had been initiated 
into their mysteries, made the rite of cireumcision universal amongst 
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the Israelites, obligatory on all, and by this indelible sign and seal 
separated them from all other nations. Tearing away the veil from 
before the face of Isis, he made the dogma of the unity of the Godhead 
the corner-stone of his political edifice, although his representation of 
the Deity as a personal Being differs from that of the Egyptian priest- 
hood, which was philosophical and speculative rather than religious. 

In modern times, Freemasonry has undergone many changes. 
Many so-called degrees have been added to the natural and rational 
and legitimate three. Thus, in 1725, the Jesuit fathers established a 
fourth and a fifth degree ; and the first lodge at Clermont in France, 
as well as the order of Knight Templars, was instituted by them. 
They stated—whether truly or falsely is immaterial, though there is no 
evidence in support of their statement beyond their assertion—that 
after the suppression of the order and the cruel persecution of the 
Knights, many of whom were burnt at the stake, several of their num- 
ber escaped and found a refuge in the Orkneys. There, disguised, 
they preserved and continued the order. The Jesuits had a double 
object in view, in establishing the lodge at Clermont and restoring 
the order. They thus catholicized Freemasonry, and formed the 
nucleus of a conspiracy to recover the English crown for the Stuarts 
in the person of the “ Pretender.” Baron Von Hund, too, in Germany, 
after his conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, added a seventh de- 
gree; six being then of course already in existence. Many more 
degrees have been added to it. Dogmas and doctrines and creeds 
have been grafted upon Freemasonry, though entirely opposed to the 
mature and spirit of the institution. 

It is needful to state that the order is greatly ramified ; that there is 
scarcely a nook or corner inhabited by civilized man where one or 
more members are not to be found. Modern, Freemasonry is in 
many respects not what it was originally. It may be said with truth 
that, though the members of masonic societies are very numerous, 
not many of these are real Freemasons. 

If we inquire of any ordinary member of the masonic fraternity, 
we shall be told, as I have been frequently, that Freemasonry is the 
union of persons known as good, virtuous, honorable men, for the 
purpose of exercising mutual aid and support; and such irrespective 
of, and without inquiry into, one another’s religious or political 
opinions. This would be reducing Freemasonry to a mutual benefit 
society. Freemasonry is something very superior to this, as every 
Freemason knows, or ought to know. 
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Modern Freemasonry is the term employed to designate a particu- 
lar society or brotherhood, having for its object both the fraternization 
of all men, and the elevation of the human race. The word 
“ Masonry ” is used conventionally, and intended to convey the idea 
of figuratively building or raising a certain structure, not only upon 
charity, nor upon that and wisdom only, but upon the triple founda- 
tion of charity, wisdom, and truth—unalloyed, unmixed, uncompro- 
mising, evident trurH. The structure is in the fullest acceptation of 
the word philanthropic; because it is a moral and an intellectual, as 
well as a social structure. To the word “ Masonry” is prefixed the 
epithet “ Free,” to indicate that the builders exercise perfect freedom 
of thought; uninfluenced by existing systems, opinions, or conven- 
tionalities ; however widespread, however time-honored. 

The conclusions it comes to must be, and indeed are, the result of 
the investigation entered upon by reason, by the intellect. Free- 
masonry régards all mankind as one family, consequently all men as 
brethren, without distinction of race, country, color, or creed; and 
teaches the love and honor of God as the common father of all. 
F reemasonry admits and reveres truth, wherever it meets with it; 
whether in the Christian, the Jewish, the Mohammedan, or the Pagan 
writings or teachings ; whether it comes from the pen or lips of a Gib- 
bon or a Gregory, a Paul or a Paine, a Leibnitz or a Loyola, a St, 
Augustine or a Spinoza, a fanatic or philosopher. But it admits as 
as truth, as fact, ¢hat only which has proved itself such after passing 
through the ordeal of free, fearless, impartial, but thorough investi- 
gation. 

Freemasonry believes that there is no book, however foolish or absurd 
its contents as a whole, that does not contain some truth, some useful 
lesson, some fragment of wisdom; on the other hand, it maintains 
that there is scarcely any, however good and wise its general tenor, 
that does not, or at least may not, contain some absurdities and even 
untruths. Hence Freemasonry does not believe all that is written 
merely because it is written. Freemasonry asks, though millions 
believe this or that, is it true; is it credible; is it possible ¢ 

Thus the Freemason reads, reads everything, but he separates the 
wheat from the chaff, the gold from the dross ; rejecting as false, what- 
soever he finds revolting to reason and common-sense, opposed to fact, 
disproved by science and experience, and contrary to or in violation 
of the laws of Nature; that is, the laws established once and forever 
by the Author of Nature, the Great Architect of the universe. 
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For instance, when he reads that some Indian deity passed the 
years of his early manhood in the society of milkmaids and shepher- 
desses, the Freemason has no objection to believe this, fgr he can see 
nothing very incredible in it. It is not unnatural that a youthful and 
jovial God should devote his time and attention to the instruction and 
conversion of milkmaids and shepherdesses ; but when the Freemason 
reads that that same god (I think it is Vishnu) passed through seven 
incarnations ; that amongst other creatures he became a man, at once 
mortal and immortal, perishable and imperishable ; a perfect being, 
full of human passions, failings, and infirmities ; a source of wisdom, 
yet constantly giving utterance to absurdities, and committing acts of 
folly—for such is the Indian god Vishnu—the Freemason believes not 
a tittle of the whole story, though it be written and believed by 300 
millions of men who assure him that this is a very profound and 
most holy mystery. 

Moslemism teaches that Mohammed made a journey fhrough the 
seven heavens, held a long conference with God, received the Koran 
from Him, and wrote the whole of the contents of that book on his 
brain, his heart, and the palm of his right hand, beneath the skin ; 
and to render this marvel yet more marvelous, that he did all this 
within the short interval between dipping his head in a tub of water 
and raising it again. 

This is written, and because it is written and taught, and a belief 
therein made a duty and a merit, another three hundred millions of 
beings, claiming to be rational and intelligent, do believe it, and are 
ready to prove the truth of such absurdities by that which is no proof 
of truth at all, but of credulity and fanaticism, often of folly, namely, 
martyrdom ; yet the Freemason does not believe a word of it. 

In another book he reads that a certain holy man preached a ser- 
mon in Latin to the fishes. The Freemason can readily believe this. 
You and I, every one of us, could do as much; but when the Free- 
mason reads that the sermon was so affecting that the pikes and sharks 
were converted, the wicked, unbelieving Freemason will postpone 
his belief in the writings of that holy man till he is satisfied beyond 
a doubt that fishes ean be made Latin scholars. 

In one book he reads of a holy man who made two voyages on 
board of two different ships, proceeding at the same time in different 
directions. Another holy man tells him that, while traveling in 
Africa, he met with a community, each member of which had but 
one eye, and that was situated in the middle of the forehead. On 
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reading such absurdities, the Freemason observes that holy travelers 
tell wonderful tales. Yet such and similar gross absurdities are 
credited by millions of persons; and such palpable falsehoods are de- 
clared to be the “ inspired word of God!” 

In one book he reads that man has two souls—a bad one, situated 
in the heart, and a good one, inhabiting the brain; in another book, 
that the soul, when leaving the body, takes up its abode in the body 
of an alligator, a sheep, a canary bird, a grasshopper, or a mosquito. — 
Now all such foolishness has its thousands, its millions of believers, 
without any evidence of truth or ground for belief beyond the mere 
fact of its “ being written.” 

This might appear incredible, were it not a fact that no absurdity 
is too great, too gross for credulity. There are at this moment in the 
so-called civilized world numbers of persons who believe that the sun 
revolves round this sphere. I have heard this asserted by those who 
ought to know better and probably do know better. Were to-morrow 
a man bold enough to assert that Gulliver’s travels, or Baron Munch- 
hausen’s adventures are inspired writings, or that men must believe 
with the earlier astronomers and cosmologists of antiquity that the 
form of the earth is not a sphere but a plane, resting on the back of 
an elephant, and the elephant standing on the back of a tortoise, this 
would be believed now as it was in time past. 

In short, when the Freemason reads or hears of such and similar 
marvels, miracles, and absurdities, he hesitates as to whether he is 


more to pity ignorance and credulity, or despise knavery and impos- 
ture. 


(To be continued.) 
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To do an evil action is base; to do a good action, without incur- 
ring danger, is common enough ; but it is the part of a good man to 
do great and noble deeds, though he risks everything.— Plutarch. 

The temperate are the most truly luxurious. By abstaining from 
most things, it is surprising how many things we enjoy.— Simms. 

Men are often capable of greater things than they perform. They 
are sent into the world with bills of credit, and séldom draw to their 
full extent.— Walpole. 








THE CHARACTER AND VOCATIONS OF SOME 
ANCIENT RABBIS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM RABBI M. FARCHI’S “CAFTOR WAPHERACH.” 


Tue writers of the traditional law have often been charged with 
presumption and self-aggrandizement, owing to some expressions 
which, detached from the context, and without making allowance 
for the extravagance of oriental phraseology, give a coloring to these 
unfounded accusations. It would theretore be the most irrefutable 
argument to adduce counter-passages, clearly demonstrating the self- 
denial, forbearance, and utter absence of selfishness in the character 
of those illustrious men. 

Such was the fervor of their devotion to the study and promotion 
of the holy law, that neither the possession of great wealth, and the 
enjoyment of the luxuries in its train, nor the aftliction of poverty 
and the innumerable miseries which it entails, could in the least 
affect their pious labors, or disturb their equanimity. We read in 
the Tract Sanhedrin as follows:— 

Hillel’s perseverance in study, when he was utterly destitute, fur- 
nishes a complete answer to those who claim exemption from 
studious pursuits on account of poverty. Rabbi Eleazar Ben 
Charsum’s unremitting zeal for the holy law and support of its 
students, furnishes a complete answer to those who plead the neces- 
sity of their attention to commerce, and the preservation of their 
property and wealth, as an excuse for indifference to the Word of 
God and its promoters. Joseph, the son of Jacob the patriarch, 
convicts those delinquents, who set up the inability of resisting 
temptation, as a defense of their departure from virtue. 

From the historival record of the Talmud and other traditional 
works, it is evident, however, that the most eminent of the sages were 
poor and needy, which fact removes at once the suspicion of sordid 
motives and self-aggrandizement. We read in Tract Berachoth, that 
Rabbi Gamliel said to Rabbi Joshua Ben Chananja: “ from the walls 
of thy house, it is obvious thou workest in coals.” In Tract Tanith, 
we read that Rabbi Eteazar resigned himself to every privation, and 
to the most painful distress, rather than to accept alms. In the same 
treatise we read, that Rab said to Rab Cahana: “rather skin a carcase 
in the open street, than say I am a priest or a great scholar.” Al- 
though the rabbis enjoin honoring the Sabbath, not only in religious 
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meditation, but also in physical enjoyments, such as superior fare and 
dress, yet they insist upon the dogma, “ rather make thy Sabbath a 
week-day, than put thyself under obligations to man.” Rabbi Elea- 
zar Ben Chisma, and Rabbi Jochanan Ben Gudgada, who were not 
only eminent in sacred learning, but also in secular knowledge, such 
as geometry and other sciences, were excessively poor. So was also 
Rabbi Akiba, during the first and greater part of his life. Rabbi 
Chanina Ben Dosa, though the son of a rich parent, of whom it was 
said, that he had provided golden couches as seats for the learned, 
was himself needy, yet celebrated for erudition and indefatigable 
research. 

By far the greatest part of the lives of the traditional sages and 
philosophers, as it appears from the Talmud, and left undisputed even 
by their traducers, was occupied in learning and in teaching the 
religious truths they had so much at heart. Yet ‘the instructions they 
afforded to the people were given freely and gratuitously. Indeed, 
they considered it incompatible with the spirit of religion to accept 
any pecuniary remuneration or reward for that instruction, which they 
deemed a sacred and paramount duty incumbent upon them, and 
indissolubly connected with their vocation. That sacred duty they 
illustrate in an allegory, representing the Supreme Being addressing 
humanity, “ As I bestow benefits upon you freely, so should you con- 
fer spiritual advantages upon one another without price and without 
reward.” 

Among other charges laid at the door of the rabbis, is that of their 
harsh, if not violent denunciation of the ignorant and uneducated in 
the Holy Law (under the terms of 987 DY Am-haaretz). But when 
we take into consideration the great sacrifices they presented on the 
Holy Shrine of the Law, not only to acquire, but also to promote its 
knowledge; and, moreover, the facilities which they so liberally and 
gratuitously afforded to the masses, at the leisure and convenience of 
the peasant, the peddler, and the mechanic, to become more or less 
acquainted with the duties and science of religion,—when we reflect upon 
these intellectual advantages so disinterestedly held out to the public, 
can we be surprised at the Rabbis’ sorrow and indignation, provoked by 
the ignorance of the coarse and vulgar, who so disgracefully rejected 
the benevolent efforts made for their self-improvement and education ? 

We have already shown that Rabbi Joshua ben Chananjah worked 
in coals, and in addition to which we may enumerate Rabbi Isaac 
Napcha, or the blacksmith; Rabbi Nahum Halablar, the scribe, or 
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transcriber; Rabbi Mier, who was also a scribe; Rabbi Ada Meshu- 
cha, or the scale-maker; Rabbi Judah Hanachtum, or the baker. 
Rabbi Nehemiah was a potter; Abba Hosia was a launderer; Rabbi 
Nathan bar Shila was a butcher; Rab Obadia and Rab Osiah were 
hawkers in spices; Simeon Hapeculi sold wool which he himself 
made; Rabbi Simeon Hashesuri was a silk trimmer. Many of them 
earned their bread by agricultural labor; as Abbah Chekiah, who 
worked with the spade ; and some followed the example of Elisha ben 
Shaphat, the prophet, who was also a ploughman. There were also 
great merchants among them; as Rab Dimi, of Nehardaah, and 
others. Nor were these learned mechanics, artisans, and laboring 
men at all ashamed of their work, trade, or handicraft. On the con- 
trary, they were proud thereof. We read that Rabbi Judah and 
Rabbi Simeon went to the Medrash, or rabbinical college, with their 
work-tools and baskets on their shoulders, exclaiming, “ Esteemed is 
manual labor, for it confers honor upon him who does it.” 

Although the study of the sacred law was made their principal 
pursuit, yet they early trained their children to handicraft or some 
trade. Indeed the Talmud says: It is one of the duties of parents 
toward children to teach them the law and a trade. The Talmud 
Jerushalmi comments upon the Scriptural passage: “and thou shalt 


choose life,” that is, a trade or handicraft. Another Rabbi explains 
the verse in Ecclesiastes, “see life with the wife whom thou lovest,” 
that is to say, acquire handicraft besides sacred studies. This max- 
im was laid down by Rabbi in the name of the “ holy eengregation,” 
who were so called because they divided their day in three different 
occupations, one-third in prayer, one-third in holy studies, and one- 
third in manual work. 


CHARLES II. AND HIS CHAPLAIN. 


Dr. Hickrineat, who was one of King Charles the Second’s chap- 
lains, whenever he preached before his majesty, was sure to tell him 
of his faults from the pulpit. One day his Majesty met the doctor 
in the Mall, and said to him, “ Doctor,what have I done to you that 
you are always quarreling with me?’ “TI hope your Majesty is not 
angry with me,” quoth the Doctor, “for telling the truth.” “ No, 
no,” says the king ; ‘‘ but I would have us for the future be friends.” 
“Well, well,” quoth the Doctor, “I will make it up with your 
Majesty on these terms: as you mend I'll mend.” 





A SHIPWRECK. 


Sreapiry blows the north-east wind, 

And the harbor flag blows straight from the mast ; 
And the sailors lounge, and look on the pier, 

And smoke their pipes, and think it will last 


Yonder the cloud-rack lowers, and glooms, 
And the sweet blue sky is hidden away ; 

Whilst the muttering waves grow hoarse and loud, 
And you have to shout the thing that you say. 


The distant fleet of white-sailed ships 

Comes hastening landward with wet black sides, 
As they lean to the push of the gusty wind, 

Now a rush, now a pause, on the weltering tides. 


The spumy froth of the rock-vexed waves 
Gathers in creaming yeast on the sand ; 

Then away in fluttering flocks it speeds 
For hedges and hillsides far inland. 


The sea-birds dip and wheel in the air, 
And search the surges with greedy eyes ; 
They hang with tremulous wings on the brink, 
Then away on the blast with their shrill, sad cries. 


Yonder the people crowd to the cliff, 

Where the long gray grass is flattened and bent 
As the stress of the hurricane passes by, 

Every eye to seaward is fixed intent. 


Far down below are the crue] rocks, 
All black and slippy with black sea-weed ; 
And pits profound, where the whirlpools run, 
Forever revolving with hideous speed. 


How the ships come! Let them come, poor barks ! 
Here is the harbor quiet and still; 

Once entered, the weary crew can sleep, 
And dream of their home without fear of ill. 


How the ships come! What's that? A helm 
Is carried away, and she drifts to the blast ; 
Over her deck sweeps a roaring wave, 
And up in the rigging the crew run fast. 
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On she comes for the rocks! O men! 
O maids and mothers! O daughters and wives ! 
You are sitting at home by the hearth-fire warm, 
And the sea has a hold of your loved ones’ lives. 


Now she strikes on the rocks! Noaid 

Can reach her there: she must tumble and roll, 
Till at last a great third wave will come, 

And eat her up, and ingulf the whole. 


There ! they are lashing themselves to the spars ! 
Shrill on the wind comes their bitter cry. 

They are waving their hands! Out of the main 
A billow rises, and breaks, and goes by. 


All is vanished : the ship, and the men, 
Crumbled, and crushed, and hurried away ! 
Here are the splinters on every rock, 
All o’er the beach, and all round the bay. 


There, on the sands, is a sailor’s cap ; 


And there close by a man on his face ; 

And there are the others! Oh, cover them quick, 
And carry them off from this fatal place! 
, ° 

They are laid in the yard of the wéather-worn church, 
And the grass will grow on their quiet grave ; 

But, O Lord in heaven, hadst Thou spoke one word, 
It had stilled the wind and curbed the wave ! 


But'perhaps Thou wert speaking. Our ears are dull, 
And we cannot discern in this atmosphere: 

The men, as they drowned, might have clearer sense— 
Might have heard Thee well, and seen Thee near. 


We all must be patient, and bear our part 
In the periled toil of a wreckful world ; 
But some Havening Rest may be found at last, 
When the anchors are down, and the sails are furled. 


— Chambers’s Journal. 





THE VALE OF CEDARS; OR, THE MARTYR. 
BY GRACE AGUILAR. 


CHAPTER XX. 


But love is strong. There came 
Strength upon Woman’s fragile heart and frame ; 
There came swift courage. 


Mas. Hemans, 
Death has no pang 
More keen than this. Oh, wherefore art thou here ? 


Mrs. Hemans. 


A prorounD silence followed Don Felix’s departure. Don Luis 
had so evidently evaded the king’s demand, as to how he had witness- 
ed this important interview, that even those most prejudiced in his favor, 
on account of his extreme sanctity, found themselves doubting his 
honor ; and those who had involuntarily been prejudiced against him, 
by the indefinable something pervading his countenance and voice, 
doubly rejoiced that their unspoken antipathy had some foundation. 
In modern courts of justice, to refuse the validity of evidence merely 
because the manner of obtaining it was supposed dishonorable, 
would be pronounced the acme of folly and romance. In the age of 
which we write, and in Spain especially, the sense of honor was so ex- 
quisitely refined, that the king’s rebuke, and determination not to allow 
the validity of Don Luis’s evidence, unless confirmed by an honorable 
witness, excited no surprise whatever; every noble, nay, every one of 
the Associated Brethren, there present, would have said the same; 
and the eager wonder, as to the person of the witness on whom so 
much stress was laid, became absolutely intense. The prisoner was 
very evidently agitated ; his cheek flushed and paled in rapid alter- 
nation, and a suppressed but painful exclamation escaped from him as 
Don Felix re-entered, leading with him a female form; but the faint 
sound was unheard, save by the king and the sub-prior, who had been 
conversing apart during d’Estaban’s absence—lost in the irrepress- 
ible burst of wonder and sympathy, which broke from all within the 
hall, as in the new witness, despite the change of garb and look, from 
the dazzling beauty of health and peace, to the attenuated form of 
unxiety and sorrow, they recognized at once the widow of the murder- 
ed, Donna Marie. Nor was this universal sympathy lessened, when, 
on partially removing her veil, to permit a clear view of the scene 

Vor. IV.—2 





THE CHARACTER AND VOCATIONS OF SOME 
ANCIENT RABBIS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM RABBI M. FARCHI'S “CAFTOR WAPHERACH.” 


Tue writers of the traditional law have often been charged with 
presumption and self-aggrandizement, owing to some expressions 
which, detached from the context, and without making allowance 
for the extravagance of oriental phraseology, give a coloring to these 
unfounded accusations, It would therefore be the most irrefutable 
argument to adduce counter-passages, clearly demonstrating the self- 
denial, forbearance, and utter absence of selfishness in the character 
of those illustrious men. 

Such was the fervor of their devotion to the study and promotion 
of the holy law, that neither the possession of great wealth, and the 
enjoyment of the luxuries in its train, nor the affliction of poverty 
and the innumerable miseries which it entails, could in the least 
affect their pious labors, or disturb their equanimity. We read in 
the Tract Sanhedrin as follows :— 

Hillel’s perseverance in study, when he was utterly destitute, fur- 
nishes a complete answer to those who claim exemption from 
studious pursuits on account of poverty. Rabbi Eleazar Ben 
Charsum’s unremitting zeal for the holy law and support of its 
students, furnishes a complete answer to those who plead the neces- 
sity of their attention to commerce, and the preservation of their 
property and wealth, as an excuse for indifference to the Word of 
God and its promoters. Joseph, the son of Jacob the patriarch, 
convicts those delinquents, who set up the inability of resisting 
temptation, as a defense of their departure from virtue. 

From the historival record of the Talmud and other traditional 
works, it is evident, however, that the most eminent of the sages were 
poor and needy, which fact removes at once the suspicion of sordid 
motives and self-aggrandizement. We read in Tract Berachoth, that 
Rabbi Gamliel said to Rabbi Joshua Ben Chananja: “ from the walls 
of thy house, it is obvious thou workest in coals.” In Tract Tanith, 
we read that Rabbi Eteazar resigned himself to every privation, and 
to the most painful distress, rather than to accept alms. In the same 
treatise we read, that Rab said to Rab Cahana: “rather skin a carcase 
in the open street, than say I am a priest or a great scholar.” Al- 
though the rabbis enjoin honoring the Sabbath, not only in religious 
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meditation, but also in physical enjoyments, such as superior fare and 
dress, yet they insist upon the dogma, “ rather make thy Sabbath a 
week-day, than put thyself under obligations to man.” Rabbi Elea- 
zur Ben Chisma, and Rabbi Jochanan Ben Gudgada, who were not 
only eminent in sacred learning, but also in secular knowledge, such 
as geometry and other sciences, were excessively poor. So was also 
Rabbi Akiba, during the first and greater part of his life. Rabbi 
Chanina Ben Dosa, though the son of a rich parent, of whom it was 
said, that he had provided golden couches as seats for the learned, 
was himself needy, yet celebrated for erudition and indefatigable 
research, 

By far the greatest part of the lives of the traditional sages and 
philosophers, as it appears from the Talmud, and left undisputed even 
by their traducers, was occupied in learning and in teaching the 
religious truths they had so much at heart. Yet the instructions they 
afforded to the people were given freely and gratuitously. Indeed, 
they considered it incompatible with the spirit of religion to accept 
any pecuniary remuneration or reward for that instruction, which they 
deemed a sacred and paramount duty incumbent upon them, and 
indissolubly connected with their vocation. That sacred duty they 
illustrate in an allegory, representing the Supreme Being addressing 
humanity, “ As I bestow benefits upon you freely, so should you con- 
fer spiritual advantages upon one another without price and without 
reward.” 

Among other charges laid at the door of the rabbis, is that of their 
harsh, if not violent denunciation of the ignorant and uneducated in 
the Holy Law (under the terms of 78" DY Am-haaretz). But when 
we take into consideration the great sacrifices they presented on the 
Holy Shrine of the Law, not only to acquire, but also to promote its 
knowledge; and, moreover, the facilities which they so liberally and 
gratuitously afforded to the masses, at the leisure and convenience of 
the peasant, the peddler, and the mechanic, to become more or less 
acquainted with the duties and science of religion,—when we reflect upon 
these intellectual advantages so disinterestedly held out to the public, 
can we be surprised at the Rabbis’ sorrow and indignation, provoked by 
the ignorance of the coarse and vulgar, who so disgracefully rejected 
the benevolent efforts made for their self-improvement and education ? 

We have already shown that Rabbi Joshua ben Chananjah worked 
in coals, and in addition to which we may enumerate Rabbi Isaac 
Napcha, or the blacksmith; Rabbi Nahum Halablar, the scribe, or 
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transcriber; Rabbi Mier, who was also a scribe ; Rabbi Ada Meshu- 
cha, or the scale-maker; Rabbi Judah Hanachtum, or the baker. 
Rabbi Nehemiah was a potter; Abba Hosia was a launderer; Rabbi 
Nathan bar Shila was a butcher; Rab Obadia and Rab Osiah were 
hawkers in spices; Simeon Hapeculi sold wool which he himself 
made; Rabbi Simeon Hashesuri was a silk trimmer. Many of them 
earned their bread by agricultural labor; as Abbah Chekiah, who 
worked with the spade ; and some followed the example of Elisha ben 
Shaphat, the prophet, who was also a ploughman. There were also 
great merchants among them; as Rab Dimi, of Nehardaah, and 
others. Nor were these learned mechanics, artisans, and laboring 
men at all ashamed of their work, trade, or handicraft. On the con- 
trary, they were proud thereof. We read that Rabbi Judah and 
Rabbi Simeon went to the Medrash, or rabbinical college, with their 
work-tools and baskets on their shoulders, exclaiming, “ Esteemed is 
manual labor, for it confers honor upon him who does it.” 

Although the study of the sacred law was made their principal 
pursuit, yet they early trained their children to handicraft or some 
trade. Indeed the Talmud says: It is one of the duties of parents 
toward children to teach them the law and a trade. The Talmud 
Jerushalmi comments upon the Scriptural passage: “and thou shalt 


choose life,” that is, a trade or handicraft. Another Rabbi explains 
the verse in Ecclesiastes, “see life with the wite whom thou lovest,” 
that is to say, acquire handicraft besides sacred studies. This max- 
im was laid down by Rabbi in the name of the “ holy eengregation,” 
who were so called because they divided their day in three different 
occupations, one-third in prayer, one-third in holy studies, and -one- 
third in manual work. 


CHARLES II. AND HIS CHAPLAIN. 


Dr. Hickrineat, who was one of King Charles the Second’s chap- 
lains, whenever he preached before his majesty, was sure to tell him 
of hia faults from the pulpit. One day his Majesty met the doctor 
in the Mall, and said to him, “ Doctor,what have I done to you that 
you are always quarreling with me?” “TI hope your Majesty is not 
angry with me,” quoth the Doctor, “for telling the truth.” “No, 
no,” says the king ; ‘‘ but I would have us for the future be friends.” 
“Well, well,” quoth the Doctor, “I will make it up with your 
Majesty on these terms: as you mend 1’ll mend.” 





A SHIPWRECK. 


Sreapity blows the north-east wind, 

And the harbor flag blows straight from the mast ; 
And the sailors lounge, and look on the pier, 

And smoke their pipes, and think it will last 


Yonder the cloud-rack lowers, and glooms, 
And the sweet blue sky is hidden away ; 

Whilst the muttering waves grow hoarse and loud, 
And you have to shout the thing that you say. 


The distant fleet of white-sailed ships 

Comes hastening landward with wet black sides, 
As they lean to the push of the gusty wind, 

Now a rush, now a pause, on the weltering tides. 


The spumy froth of the rock-vexed waves 
Gathers in creaming yeast on the sand ; 

Then away in fluttering flocks it speeds 
For hedges and hillsides far inland. 


The sea-birds dip and wheel in the air, 
And search the surges with greedy eyes ; 
They hang with tremulous wings on the brink, 
Then away on the blast with their shrill, sad cries. 


Yonder the people crowd to the cliff, 

Where the long gray grass is flattened and bent 
As the stress of the hurricane passes by, 

Every eye to seaward is fixed intent. 


Far down below are the cruel rocks, 
All black and slippy with black sea-weed ; 
And pits profound, where the whirlpools run, 
Forever revolving with hideous speed. 


How the ships eome! Let them come, poor barks ! 
Here is the harbor quiet and still ; 

Once entered, the weary crew can sleep, 
And dream of their home without fear of ill. 


How the ships come! What’s that? A helm 
Is carried away, and she drifts to the blast ; 
Over her deck sweeps a roaring wave, 


And up in the rigging the crew run fast. 
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On she comes for the rocks! O men! 
O maids and mothers! O daughters and wives ! 
You are sitting at home by the hearth-fire warm, 
And the sea has a hold of your loved ones’ lives. 


Now she strikes on the rocks! No aid 

Can reach her there: she must tumble and roll, 
Till at last a great third wave will come, 

And eat her up, and ingulf the whole. 


There ! they are lashing themselves to the spars ! 
Shrill on the wind comes their bitter ery. 

They are waving their hands! Out of the main 
A billow rises, and breaks, and goes by. 


All is vanished : the ship, and the men, 
Crumbled, and crushed, and hurried away ! 
Here are the splinters on every rock, 
All o’er the beach, and all round the bay. 


There, on the sands, is a sailor’s cap ; 


And there close by a man on his face ; 

And there are the others! Oh, cover them quick, 
And carry them off from this fatal place! 
; ® 

They are laid in the yard of the wéather-worn church, 
And the grass will grow on their quiet grave ; 

But, O Lord in heaven, hadst Thou spoke one word, 
It had stilled the wind and curbed the wave ! 


But'perhaps Thou wert speaking. Our ears are dull, 
And we cannot discern in this atmosphere: 

The men, as they drowned, might have clearer sense— 
Might have heard Thee well, and seen Thee near. 


We all must be patient, and bear our part 
In the periled toil of a wreckful world ; 
But some Havening Rest may be found at last, 
When the anchors are down, and the sails are furled. 


— Chambers’s Journal. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


But love is strong. There came 
Strength upon Woman’s fragile heart and frame ; 
There came swift courage. 


Mrs. Hemans, 
Death has no pang 
More keen than this. Oh, wherefore art thou here ? 


Mrs. Hemans. 


A proFounD silence followed Don Felix’s departure. Don Luis 
had so evidently evaded the king’s demand, as to how he had witness- 
ed this important interview, that even those most prejudiced in his favor, 
on account of his extreme sanctity, found themselves doubting his 
honor ; and those who had involuntarily been prejudiced against him, 
by the indefinable something pervading his countenance and voice, 
doubly rejoiced that their unspoken antipathy had some foundation. ~ 
In modern courts of justice, to refuse the validity of evidence merely 
because the manner of obtaining it was supposed dishonorable, 
would be pronounced the acme of folly and romance. In the age of 
which we write, and in Spain especially, the sense of honor was so ex- 
quisitely refined, that the king’s rebuke, and determination not to allow 
the validity of Don Luis’s evidence, unless confirmed by an honorable 
witness, excited no surprise whatever; every noble, nay, every one of 
the Associated Brethren, there present, would have said the same; 
and the eager wonder, as to the person of the witness on whom so 
much stress was laid, became absolutely intense. The prisoner was 
very evidently agitated ; his cheek flushed and paled in rapid alter- 
nation, and a suppressed but painful exclamation escaped from him as 
Don Felix re-entered, leading with him a female form; but the faint 
sound was unheard, save by the king and the sub-prior, who had been 
conversing apart during d’Estaban’s absence—lost in the irrepress- 
ible burst of wonder and sympathy, which broke from all within the 
hall, as in the new witness, despite the change of garb and look, from 
the dazzling beauty of health and peace, to the attenuated form of 
anxiety and sorrow, they recognized at once the widow of the murder- 
ed, Donna Marie. Nor was this universal sympathy lessened, when, 


on partially removing her veil, to permit a clear view of the scene 
Vor. IV.—28 
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around her, her sweet face was disclosed to all—profoundly, almost 
unnaturally, calm, indeed—but the cheek and lips were perfectly col- 
orless; the ashy whiteness of the former rendered them more striking 
from the long black lash resting upon it, unwetted by a single tear: 
and from the peculiarly dark eye appearing the larger, from the atten- 
uation of the other features. One steady and inquiring glance she 
was seen to fix upon the prisoner, and then she bent in homage to 
the sovereign; and emotion, if there were any, passed unseen. 

“Sit, lady,” said the king, with ready courtesy, touched more than 
he could have imagined possible, by the change fourteen short days 
had wrought. “ We would fain render this compelled summons as 
brief and little fatiguing as may be; none can grieve more than our- 
selves at this harsh intrusion on thy hours of sorrow; but in a great 
measure the doom of life or death rests with thee, and justice forbids 
our neglecting evidence so important. Yet sit, lady ; we command 
it.” 

“Tt needs not, gracious Sovereign ; my strength will not fail me,” 
replied Marie, her sweet voice falling distinctly on every ear, while 
Stanley started at its calmness; and she gracefully refused the seat 
Don Felix proffered. ‘Give no more thought to me than to any 
other witness; it is not a subject’s place to sit in presence of her sov- 
ereign.” 

But Ferdinand’s kindliest feelings were excited, and instead of per- 
mitting the sub-prior to give the necessary details, he himself, with 
characteristic brevity, but clearly and kindly, narrated the progress 
of the evidence for and against the prisoner, and how great the weight 
laid on the proofs, if there were any, of acknowledged enmity, and 
premeditated injury, on the part of the accused toward the deceased. 
The questions to which he was compelled to request her reply were 
simply, “ Was she aware of any cause of hatred existing between the 
accused and the deceased?’ ‘ Had she ever heard opprobrious and 
insulting epithets used by the former or the latter ¢” “Or any threat, 
implying that the death of Don Ferdinand Morales was desired by 
the prisoner?” “ Had she ever seen the prisoner draw his sword upon 
the deceased?—and had she any reason to believe that Don Ferdi- 
nand had ever refused, or intended to refuse to meet the prisoner in 
honorable combat, and so urged the gratification of vengeance by a 
deed of murder? Reverend Father,” continued the king, “ be pleased 
yourself to administer the customary oath.” 

Father Francis instantly rose from his seat, and taking the large 
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and richly embossed silver crucifix from the monk, who had adminis- 
tered the oath to all the other witnesses, himself approached Marie. 
“Marie Henriquez Morales,” he said, as he reverentially held the 
solemn symbol of his religion before her, “ art thou well advised of the 
solemnity of the words thou art called upon to speak? If so, swear 
to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Swear 
by the Holy Symbol which I support ; by the unpronounceable name 
of the Father, by the flesh and blood, the resurrection and the life of 
our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesu; by the Holy Spirit ; by the saving 
and glorious Trinity; by the goodly army of saints and martyrs; 
daughter, swear, and the blessing or the curse be with you as you 
swear true or falsely.”’ 

The fine countenance of the sub-prior glowed with the holy enthu- 
siasm of his appeal; his form, as he stood, one hand clasping the cru- 
cifix, the other emphatically raised, seemed dilated to unusual height 
and majesty, and the deep solemnity of his accents so enhanced the 
awful responsibility of the oath, that it thrilled throughout the multi- 
tude as it had never done before. So deep was the stillness which fol- 
lowed, that not one of those vast crowds seemed to breathe. To the 
prisoner it was a moment of intense emotion: for if, indeed, Marie had 
once told him truth, that oath, to her, even in its solemnity, was as 
naught; but ere he could even think as to the wording of her answer, 
that answer came, and so distinct, so unfalteringly spoken, that there 
was not one person present who even strained his ear to catch the 
words. 

“Reverend Father,” she said, “I am grateful for thy counsel; 
and, believe me, am well advised of the truth and solemnity of the 
words I speak. But 1 cannot aid his grace, and these his subjects, in 
their decision as to the prisoner’s sentence. My evidence is valueless. 
I belong to that race whose word is never taken as witness, for or 
against, in a court of justice. I cannot take the oath required, for I 
deny the faith in which it is administered. I ama JEwess!” 

A wild cry, in every variety of intonation—astonishment, horror 
wrath, and perhaps terror, ran through the hall—from sovereign, 
noble, monk, and citizen simultaneously. Father Francis staggered 
back several paces, as if there were contamination in remaining by her 
side, and then stood as rooted to the ground, his hand convulsively 
grasping the crucifix which had nearly fallen from his hold; his lips 
apart, his nostrils slightly distended, and his eyes almost starting from 
their sockets, in the horrified and astonished gaze he fixed upon the 
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pale and tragile being who had dared speak such impious words. The 
attendant fathers rose simultaneously, and formed a semicircle round 
their superior, ready, at his slightest signal, to hur] down on her the 
anathema of the Church; reverence to the sub-prior alone preventing 
the curse from instantly bursting forth. The nobles, the Associated 
Brethren, Ferdinand himself, started almost unconsciously to their 
feet, and an eager rush brought many of the citizens still nearer to the 
scene of action. The prisoner, with an irresistible impulse, darted 
forward, and ere any one had recovered from his trance of bewilder- 
ment, had flung himself at Marie’s feet. 

“Marie! Marie!” he exclaimed, in a voice so hoarse and choked, 
its words were heard by her alone. “ Oh! why hast thou done this? 
Why not take the required oath, and condemn me at once? Marie, 
I am unworthy of such self-sacrifice !” 

“Ha! didst thou slay him then? Have I judged thee too kindly, 
Arthur,” she answered ; and the hand she laid heavily on his shoulder 
trembled so violently, it was evident she had thus placed it only to 
save her from sinking to the ground, for the unnatural strength had 
gone. 

“No!” he exclaimed, in a tone and with a look which satisfied her 
at once, and there was no time for more. The king had perceived 
that the sub-prior was recovering composure, and with it energy of 
action; though himself a zealous Catholic, he felt compelled to save 
Marie. “Hold! hold!” he said hastily, as Father Francis was about 
to speak. ‘“ Reverend Father, we pray thee, be not over hasty in this 
matter; these are strange and terrible words; but they are meaning- 
less; they must be. Her misery has turned her brain; she is mad; 
heed her not ; be silent all of ye! See how she glares upon the pri- 
soner! Is that the look of sanity? By St. Francis, we have done 
wrong to call her hither! Stand back, good fathers. Remove the 
prisoner; and let Donna Marie be conducted from the hall. Our 
consort should have warned us of this !”” 

“ Forbear, my liege!” replied the sub-prior sternly. “ The blas- 
pheming words were all tuo calmy and collectively spoken for the rav- 
ings of madness. Let not the false unbeliever pass hence till at least 
she has done reverence to the sacred symbol, she has, by daring denial, 
insulted. As thou wouldst save thine own soul from hell-fire, my 
liege, interfere not in this!” 

As he spoke, several soldiers had endeavored rudely to drag Arthur 
from Marie: he strove fiercely for freedom, for but one hour’s power 
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to protect her, but in vain. And the look she fixed upon him, as he - 
was torn from her, trom its contrast with her previous profound calm, 
did indeed seem almost of madness. The excitement which had en- 
abled her to make this dread avowal—an avowal comprising such 
variety, and terrible danger, that the magnitude of the sacrifice com- 
prised in the confession can now scarcely be understood ; danger, not 
merely from the vengeance of the Church for long years of fraud, nor 
from the secret and awful tribunal of whose existence she was con- 
scious (though not of its close vicinity); not merely these, but danger 
from the wrath and terrors of the secret members of her own faith, 
who might naturally imagine their own safety endangered in the sus- 
picion engendered by her rash confession. Of all this she had 
thought ; had believed herself strengthened to brave and bear every 
possible suffering, rather than breathe those words ‘which must seal 
Stanley’s fate ; but now that she had spoken, though she would not 
have recalled them if she could—such an overpowering, crushing 
sense of all she had drawn upon herself, such fearful, spectral shapes 
of indefinable horror came upon her, that, as the sub-prior stood 
again before her with the uplifted cross, bidding her kneel and ac- 
knowledge him whose fate it imaged—she burst into a wild hysteric 
langh, and fell prone upon the floor 

“Said I not she was mad? And what need was there for this un- 
manly violence ?” angrily exclaimed the monarch ; and, starting from 
his seat, he authoritatively waved back the denouncing monks, and 
himself bent over Marie. The Duke of Murcia, Don Felix d’Estaban, 
the Lord of Aguilar, and several other nobles, following the sover- 
eign’s example, hastened to her assistance. But to restore animation 
was not in their power, and on the king’s whispered commands, Don 
Felix gently, even tenderly raised her, and bore her in his arms from 
the hall. Evenin that moment of excitement Ferdinand could not 
forbear glancing at the prisoner, whose passionate struggles to escape 
from the guard, when Marie fell, had been noticed by all, and unhap- 
pily, combined with his previous irritation, but confirmed the unspo- 
ken suspicions of many as to the real cause of his enmity against Don 
Ferdinand. The expression of his countenance was of such contend- 
ing, terrible suffering, that the king hastily withdrew his gaze, vainly 
endeavoring to disbelieve, as he had done, the truth of Garcia’s 
charge. 

Order was at length universally restored, and after a brief silence 
the chief of the Santa Hermandad demanded of the prisoner if he had 
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aught to say in his defense, or reply himself to Don Luig Garcia’s 
charge. The reply was astern, determined negative; and, deputed so 
to do by the sub-prior, who seemed so absorbed in the horror of Ma- 
rie’s daring avowal as to be incapable of further interference, the Her- 
mano proceeded to sum up the evidence. As the widow of the de- 
ceased had sostrangely yet effectually deprived them of her evidence, 
he said, he thought some slight regard ought to be paid to Don Luis 
Garcia’s words; but even without duing so, the circumstantial evidence, 
though contradictory and complicated, was enough in his opinion 
to convict the prisoner; but he referred to his associates and to the 
peers then present, to pronounce sentence. His task was but to sum 
up the evidence, which he trusted he had done distinctly ; his opinion 
was that of but one individual; there were at least fifty or sixty voices, 
to confirm or to oppose it. 

Deep and sustained as had been the interest throughout the trial, it 
was never more intense than during the awful pause which heralded 
the prisoner’s doom. It was spoken at length; the majority alike of 
the nobles and of the Santa Hermandad, believed and pronounced 
him guilty, and sentence of death was accordingly passed; but the 
Duke of Murcia then stepped forward, and urged the following, not 
only in the name of his brother peers, but in the name of his native 
sovereign, Isabella; that in consideration of the complicated and con- 
tradictory evidence, of the prisoner’s previous high character, and of 
his strongly protested innocence, a respite of one month should be 
granted between sentence and execution, to permit prayers to be of- 
fered up throughout Spain for the discovery of the real murderer, or 
at least allow time for some proof of innocence to appear; during 
which time the prisoner should be removed from the hateful dungeon 
he had till that morning occupied, and confined under strict ward, in 
one of the turrets of the castle; and that, if at the end of the granted 
month affairs remained as they were then, that no proof of innocence 
appeared, a scaffold was to be erected in the Calle Soledad, on the 
exact spot where the murder was committed; there the prisoner, pub- 
licly degraded from the honors and privileges of chivalry, his sword 
broken before him, his spurs ignominiously struck from his heels, 
would then receive the award of the law, death from hanging, the 
usual fate of the vilest and commonest malefactors. 

Ferdinand and the sub-prior regarded him attentively while this 
sentence was pronounced, but not a muscle in his countenance moved; 
what it expressed it would have been difficult to define ; but it seemed 
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as if his thoughts were on other than himself. The king courteously 
thanked the assemblage for their aid in a matter so momentous, and 
at once ratified their suggestion. The Associated Brethren were 
satisfied that it was Isabella’s will ; confident also in their own power 
to prevent the evasion, and bring about the execution of the sentence, 
if still required, at the termination of the given time ; and with a brief 
but impressive address from the sub-prior to the prisoner, the assem- 
blage dispersed. 

But the excitement of the city ceased not with the conclusion of the 
trial: not alone the populace, but the nobles themselves, even the 
holy fathers and Associated Brethren were seen, forming in various 
groups, conversing eagerly and mysteriously. The interest in the 
prisoner had in some measure given way to a newexcitement. Ques- 
tion followed question, conjecture followed conjecture, but nothing 
could solve the mystery of Donna Marie’s terrible avowal, or decrease 
the bewilderment and perplexity which, from various causes, it cre- 
ated in every mind. One alone, amongst the vast crowds which had 
thronged the trial, shunned his fellows. Nota change in the calm 
cold, sneering expression of Don Luis Garcia’s countenance had be- 
trayed either surprise at, or sympathy with, any one of the various 
emotions stirring that vast multitude of human hearts; he had scarce- 
ly even moved his position during the continuance of the trial, casting 
indeed many a glance on the immediate scene of action, from beneath 
his thick and shadowy eyebrows, which concealed the sinister gaze 
from observation. He shunned the face of day; but in his own dark 
haunts, and with his hellish colleagues, plans were formed and acted 
on, with a rapidity which, to minds less matured in iniquity, would 
have seemed incredible. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue interest attending a trial in which royalty had evinced such 
powerful sympathy, naturally extended to every member of Isabella’s 
female train: her anxiety as to the issue had been very visible, not- 
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aught to say in his defense, or reply himself to Don Luig Garcia’s 
charge. The reply was a stern, determined negative; and, deputed so 
to do by the sub-prior, who seemed so absorbed in the horror of Ma- 
rie’s daring avowal as to be incapable of further interference, the Her- 
mano proceeded to sum up the evidence. As the widow of the de- 
ceased had sostrangely yet effectually deprived them of her evidence, 
he said, he thought some slight regard ought to be paid to Don Luis 
Garcia’s words; but even without duing so, the circumstantial evidence, 
though contradictory and complicated, was enough in his opinion 
to convict the prisoner; but he referred to his associates and to the 
peers then present, to pronounce sentence. His task was but to sum 
up the evidence, which he trusted he had done distinctly ; his opinion 
was that of but one individual; there were at least fifty or sixty voices, 
to confirm or to oppose it. 

Deep and sustained as had been the interest throughout the trial, it 
was never more intense than during the awful pause which heralded 
the prisoner’s doom. It was spoken at length; the majority alike of 
the nobles and of the Santa Hermandad, believed and pronounced 
him guilty, and sentence of death was accordingly passed; but the 
Duke of Murcia then stepped forward, and urged the following, not 
only in the name of his brother peers, but in the name of his native 
sovereign, Isabella; that in consideration of the complicated and con- 
tradictory evidence, of the prisoner’s previous high character, and of 
his strongly protested innocence, a respite of one month should be 
granted between sentence and execution, to permit prayers to be of- 
fered up throughout Spain for the discovery of the real murderer, or 
at least allow time for some proof of innocence to appear; during 
which time the prisoner should be removed from the hateful dungeon 
he had till that morning occupied, and confined under strict ward, in 
one of the turrets of the castle; and that, if at the end of the granted 
month affairs remained as they were then, that no proof of innocence 
appeared, a scaffold was to be erected in the Calle Soledad, on the 
exact spot where the murder was committed; there the prisoner, pub- 
licly degraded from the honors and privileges of chivalry, his sword 
broken before him, his spurs ignominiously struck from his heels, 
would then receive the award of the law, death from hanging, the 
usual fate of the vilest and commonest malefactors. 

Ferdinand and the sub-prior regarded him attentively while this 
sentence was pronounced, but not a muscle in his countenance moved ; 
what it expressed it would have been difficult to define ; but it seemed 
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as if his thoughts were on other than himself. The king courteously 
thanked the assemblage for their aid in a matter so momentous, and 
at once ratified their suggestion. The Associated Brethren were 
satisfied that it was Isabella’s will; confident also in their own power 
to prevent the evasion, and bring about the execution of the sentence, 
if still required, at the termination of the given time; and with a brief 
but impressive address from the sub-prior to the prisoner, the assem- 
blage dispersed. 

But the excitement of the city ceased not with the conclusion of the 
trial: not alone the populace, but the nobles themselves, even the 
holy fathers and Associated Brethren were seen, forming in various 
groups, conversing eagerly and mysteriously. The interest in the 
prisoner had in some measure given way to a newexcitement. Ques- 
tion followed question, conjecture followed conjecture, but nothing 
could solve the mystery of Donna Marie’s terrible avowal, or decrease 
the bewilderment and perplexity which, from various causes, it cre- 
ated in every mind. One alone, amongst the vast crowds which had 
thronged the trial, shunned his fellows. Not a change in the calm 
cold, sneering expression of Don Luis Garcia’s countenance had be- 
trayed either surprise at, or sympathy with, any one of the various 
emotions stirring that vast multitude of human hearts; he had scarce- 
ly even moved his position during the continuance of the trial, casting 
indeed many a glance on the immediate scene of action, from beneath 
his thick and shadowy eyebrows, which concealed the sinister gaze 
from observation. He shunned the face of day; but in his own dark 
haunts, and with his hellish colleagues, plans were formed and acted 
on, with a rapidity which, to minds less matured in iniquity, would 
have seemed incredible. 
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powerful sympathy, naturally extended to every member of Isabella’s 
female train: her anxiety as to the issue had been very visible, not- 
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withstanding her calm and quiet demeanor. The Infanta Isabella 
and the Infant Don Juan were with her during the morning as usual; 
but even their infantile caresses, dearer to her trne woman’s heart 
than all her vast possessions, had failed to disperse the anxiety of 
thought. Few can peruse the interesting life of Isabella of Castile 
without being struck by the fact, thateven as her public career was 
one of unmixed prosperity for her country and herself, her private 
sorrows and domestic trials vied, in their bitterness, with those of the 
poorest and humblest of her subjects. Her first-born, the Infanta 
Isabella, who united all the brilliant and endearing qualities of her 
mother, with great beauty, both of face and form, became a loving 
bride only to become a widow—a mother, only to gaze upon her 
babe, and die; and her orphan quickly followed. Don Juan, the de- 
light and pride and hope of his parents, as of the enthusiasm and al- 
most idolatry of their subjects, died in his twentieth year. The hap- 
less Catherine of Arragon, with whose life of sorrow and neglect 
every reader of English historyis acquainted, though they sometimes 
forget her illustrious parentage ; her sorrows indeed Isabella was spar- 
ed, as she died before Henry the Eighth ascended the English throne. 
But it was Juana, the wife of Philip, and mother of Charles V., 
whose intellects, always feeble, and destroyed by the neglezt and un- 
kindness of the husband she idolized, struck the last and fatal blow. 
And she, whom all Europe regarded with unfeigned veneration—she 
whom her own subjects so idolized, they would gladly have laid down 
a thousand lives for hers—she fell a victim to a mother’s heart-con- 
suming grief. Who then, after perusing her life, and that of how 
many other sovereigns, will refuse them the meed of sympathy, be- 
cause, raised so far above us in outward things, we deem the griefs 
and feelings of common humanity unknown and uneared for? To 
our mind, the destiny of the sovereign, the awful responsibility, the 
utter loneliness of station, the general want of sympathy, the prone- 
ness to be condemned for faults or omissions of which they are indi- 
vidually as innocent as their contemners, present a subject of con- 
sideration and sympathy, and ought to check the unkind thoughts 
and hasty condemnation, excited merely because they are placed in 
rank and circumstances above us. A King of kings has placed them 
there, and a Universal Father calls tnem His children, even as our- 
selves. 

Isabella had not seen Marie that morning; her trusty attendant, 
Douna Inez de Leon, had alone been with her, and had reported that 
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she was calm and composed, and more like herself than she had been 
since her bereavement. Time passed but slowly, and Catherine Pas, 
the same high-spirited maiden mentioned in a former chapter, per- 
ceiving that the queen’s anxiety evidently increased as the hours 
waned, quietly left the chamber, unbidden, and even unseen. A 
brief interval saw her return, and with a countenance so expressive 
of horrified bewilderment, as to excite the astonishment of all. 

“Q madam !” she exclaimed, as she flew to the queen’s seat, re- 
vardless of either decorum or rebuke; “ O madam, it has killed her; 
she is dying !” 

“ Dying !” repeated Isabella, and the whole strength of her char- 
acter was put forth to prevent her starting from her seat. “ Dying! 
—who is dying? Speak out in Santa Maria’s name !” 

“Donna Marie—the poor, unhappy Marie; she has been borne 
trom the hall! Don Felix had her in his arms; I saw her; I fol- 
lowed them, and she looked dead, quite dead ; they would not let me 
go to her at first till I called them hard-hearted wretches! And I 
have tried to rouse her, but I could not. Oh, save her, gracious 
madam! Do not let her die !” 

“And have they none with her?” demanded the queen. “ But 
whom can they have, save her own terrified women? Inez—Leonor— 
go to her at once! Your skill and tenderness will soon revive her ; 
this silly child is territied at shadows. Tis but a faint, such as fol- 
lowed the announcement of her husband’s death. If any one dare 
refuse you entrance, tell them you go in your queen’s name. Foolish 
trembler,” she added, in a tone of relief, as her commands were in- 
stantly obeyed, “why this excessive agitation, when thou hast seen a 
faint like this before ?” 

“Nay, but by your leave, gracious madam, I have not,” replied 
Catherine, with emotion. ‘There is far more of horror in this ; she 
is cold—cold, like stone ; and they have planted a guard at the en- 
trance of her apartments, and they tell a tale so wild and strange, I 
cannot give it credence !” 

“Ha! what say they ?” demanded the queen hastily, her eyes flash- 
ing with light, as they always did when she was excited. “ What 
can it be, too wild and strange tor thy harebrained fancy to believe? 
Marvelous it must be indeed !” 

Isabella spoke jestingly, but her heart was not with her words: 
and Catherine replied with tears starting to her eyes, “ Oh, do not 
speak thus, my liege. It is indeed no theme for jest.” And she 
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continued so rapidly, that to any but the quickened mind of Isabella, 
her words must have seemed unintelligible. ‘They ‘say she is a 
heretic, royal madam! Nay, worse—a blaspheming unbeliever ; 
that she has refused to take the oath, on plea of not believing in the 
holy Catholic Church ; that she has insulted, has trampled on the 
sacred cross! Nor is this all—worse, yet worse; they say she has 
proclaimed herself a JEwxss!—an abhorred, an unbelieving Jewess !” 

A general start and loud exclamation of horror was the natural re- 
joinder to this unlooked-for intelligence ; but not from Isabella, whose 
flashing eyes were still fixed on the young girl’s face, as to read in | 
her soul the confirmation of these strange words. “ What dost thou 
say?” she said at length, and so slowly, a second might have inter- 
vened between each word. “Speak! let me hear again! A Jewess! 
Santa Maria! But no; it cannot be. They must have told thee 
false!” 

So the queen spoke ; but ere Catherine had concluded a calmer 
repetition of the tale, Marie’s words of the preceding evening rushed 
back on her mind, confirming it but too surely.“ To-morrow all will 
be distinct and clear enough!” she had said; ay, distinct it was; and 
80 engrossingly intense became the thoughts thronging in her mind, 
bewildering succession, that Isabella sat motionless, her brow leaning 
on her hand, wholly unconscious of the lapse of time. 

A confusion in the gallery, and the words, “The king! the king !’” 
roused her at length; and never was the appearance of Ferdinand 
more welcome, not only to Isabella, but to her attendants, as giving 
them the longed-for opportunity to retire, and so satisfy curiosity, 
and give vent to the wonderment which, from their compelled silence 
in Isabella’s presence, had actually become intolerable. 

Ferdinand speedily narrated the affairs of the morning, and conclud- 
ed by inquiring if anything had occurred in her interview with Marie to 
excite suspicion of her mad design. The queen replied by relating, 
in her turn, all that had passed between them. The idea of madness 
could no longer exist; there was not the faintest hope that in a mo- 
ment of frenzy she had spoken falsely. 

“ And yet, was it not :adness,” the king urged, “ thus publicly to 
avow a determined heresy, and expose herself to all the horrors of the 
Church’s vengeance! ‘ Years of deception and fraud !’ she told thee, 
“would be disclosed.’ By St. Francis! fraud enough. Who could 
have expected the wife of Don Ferdinand Morales a Jewess? It was 
on this account he kept her so retired. How could he reconcile his 
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conscience to a union with one of a race so abhorred, beautiful as she 
is? And where could he have found her? But this matters not: it 
is all wild conjecture, save the madness of the avowal. What cause 
could there have been for such self-sacrifice ?” 

“There was a cause,” replied the queen earnestly, “cause enough 
to render life to her of little moment. Do not ask me my meaning, dear- 
est Ferdinand ; I would not do her such wrong as to breathe the sus- 
picion that, spite of myself, spite of incomprehensible mystery, will 
come, even to thee. Do not let us regret her secret is discovered. 
Let her but recover from the agony of these repeated trials, and 
with the help of our holy fathers, we may yet turn her from her ab- 
horred faith, and so render her happy in this world, and secure her 
salvation in the next.” 

“The help of the holy fathers !” repeated the king. “ Nay, Isabel, 
their sole help will be to torture and burn! They willaccuse her of in- 
sulting, by years of deceit, the holy faith, of which she has appeared a 
member. Nay, perchance of using foul magic on Morales (whom the 
saints preserve), and then thou knowest what will follow !” 

The queen shuddered. “Never with my consent, my husband! 
From the first moment I beheld this unfortunate, something attracted 
me toward her; her misery deepened the feeling; and even now, 
knowing what she is, affection lingers. The Holy Virgin give me 
pardon, if ’tis sin !” 

“For such sin I will give thee absolution, dearest,” replied the 
king, half jestingly, half earnestly. “Do not look so grave. No 
one knows, or values thy sterling piety half so tenderly and reverentially 
as Ido. But this is no common case. Were Marie one of those base 
and groveling wretches, those accursed unbelievers, who taint our 
fair realm with their abhorred rites—think of nothing but gold and 
usury, and how best to cheat their fellows; hating us almost as in- 
tensely as we hate them—why, she should abide by the fate she 
has drawn upon herself. But the wife of my noble Morales, one who 
has associated so long with zealous Catholics, that she is already 
most probably one of us, and only avowed her descent from some mys- 
terious cause—by St. Francis, she shall be saved !” 

“But how?” inquired Isabella anxiously. ‘ Wouldst thou deny 
her faith to Father Francis, and persuade him she had spoken 
falsely ?” 

The king shook his head. “That will never do, Isabel. I have 
had the holy man closeted with me already, insisting on the sanity of 
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her words, and urging me to resign the unbeliever at once to the 
tender mercy of the Church. All must depend on thee.” 

“On me?” repeated Isabella, in a tone of surprised yet anxious 
inquiry. 

‘On thee, love! Thy perfect humility is ignorant of the fact—yet 
it is nevertheless perfectly true--that thou art reverenced, well-nigh 
canonized, by the holy Church; and thy words will have weight when 
mine would be light as air. Refuse the holy fathers all access to 
her; say she is unfitted to encounter them; that she is ill; nay, mad, 
if thou wilt. Bring forward the state in which she was borne from 
the hall; her very laugh (by St. Francis, it rings in my ear still) to 
confirm it, and they will believe thee. The present excitement will 
gradually subside, and her very existence be forgotten. Let none but 
thy steadiest, most pious matrons have access to her; forbid thy young 
maidens to approach or hold converse with her; and her being under 
thy protection can do harm to none. Let her be prisoner in her own 
apartments, an thou wilt; she deserves punishment for the deception 
practiced toward thee. Treat her as thou deemest best, only give 
her not up to the mercy of the Church.” 

“ Talk not of it,” replied the queen earnestly. ‘‘ Unbeliever though 
she be, offspring of a race which every true Catholic must hold in 
abhorrence, she is yet a woman, Ferdinand, and, as such, demands 
and shall receive the protection of her queen. Yet would there were 
some means of saving her from the eternal perdition to which, as a 
Jewess, she is destined; some method, without increase of suffering, 
to allure her, as a penitent and believing child, to the bosom of our 
holy mother Church.” 

“And to do this, who so fitted as thyself, dearest Isabel ?” answered 
the king with earnest affection. ‘“ Thou hast able assistants in some 
of thy older matrons, and may after a while call in the aid of Father 
Denis, whose kindly nature is better fitted for gentle conversion than 
either Francis, or thy still sterner chaplain, Torquemada. Thy kind- 
ness has gained thee the love of this misguided one; and if any one 
have sufficient influence, to convert by other than sharp means, it can 
only be thyself.” 

Isabella was not long undecided. Her heart felt that to turn Marie 
from blindness and perdition by kindness and affection would be 
indeed far more acceptable to the Virgin (her own peculiar saint) than 
the heretic’s blood, and she answered with animation, “ Then so it 
shall be, Ferdinand ; I fear me, alas! that there will be little reason 
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to prevaricate, to deny all spiritual access to her. Thy report, com- 
bined with my terrified Catherine’s, gives me but little hope for health 
or reason. But should she indeed recover, trust me she shall be 
happy yet.” 

Great was the astonishment of the guards as they beheld their 
sovereign fearlessly enter the chamber of a proclaimed Jewess—a 
word in their minds synonymous with the lowest, most degraded rank 
of being; and yet more, to hear and perceive that she herself was ad- 
ministering relief. The attendants of Isabella—whose curiosity was 
now more than satisfied, for the tale had been repeated with the usual 
exaggerations, even to a belief that she had used the arts of sorcery on 
Morales—huddled together in groups, heaping every opprobrious 
epithet upon her, and accusing her of exposing them to all the horrors 
of purgatory by contaminating them with her presence. And as the 
sovereign reappeared in her saloon with the leech Benedicto, whose 
aid she had summoned, there were many who ventured to conjure her 
not to expose herself to such pollution as the tending of a Jewess—to 
leave her to the fate her fraud so merited. Even Catherine, finding 
to disbelieve the tale any longer was impossible, and awed and terrified 
at the mysterious words of her companions, which told of danger to 
her beloved mistress, flung herself on her knees before her, clasping 
her robe to detain her from again seeking the chamber of Marie. 
Then was the moment for a painter to have seized on the face and 
form of Isabella! Her eye flashed till its very color was undistin- 
guishable, her lip curled, every feature—usually so mild and feminine 
—was so transformed by indignation into majesty and unutterable 
scorn as scarcely to have been recognized. Her slight and graceful 
form dilated till the very boldest cowered before her, even before she 
spoke; for never had they so encountered her reproof :— 

“ Are ye women ?” she said at length, in the quiet, concentrated 
tone of strong emotion ; “ or are we deceived as to the meaning of 
your words? Pollution! Are we to see a young, unhappy being 
perish for want of sympathy and succor, because—forsooth—she is a 
Jewess? Danger to our soul! We should indeed fear it; did we 
leave her to die, without one effort to restore health to the frame, and 
the peace of Christ to the mind! Has every spark of woman’s nature 
faded from your hearts, that ye can speak thus? If for yourselves 
you fear, tend her not, approach her not—we will ourselves give her 
the aid she needs. And as for thee,” she continued severely, as she 
forced the now trembling Catherine to stand upright before her, 
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“‘ whose energy to serve Marie we loved and applauded ; child as thou 
art, must thou too speak of pollution? But example may have done 
this. Follow me, minion ; and then talk of pollution if thou canst !” 
And with a swift step Isabella led the way to the chamber of Marie. 

“Behold ! she said emphatically, as she pointed tothe unhappy 
sufferer, who, though restored to life, was still utterly unconscious 
where she was or who surrounded her; her cheek and brow white 
and damp; her large eye lustreless and wandering; her lip and 
eyelid quivering convulsively; her whole appearance proving too 
painfully that reason had indeed, for the time, fled. The soul had 
been strong till the dread words were said ; but the reaction had been 
too much for either frame or mind. “ Catherine! thou hast seen her 
in her beauty, the cherished, the beloved of all who knew her—seen 
her when no loveliness could mate with hers. Thou seest now the 
wreck that misery has made, though she has numbered but few more 
years than thou hast! Detest, abhor, avoid her faith—for that we 
command thee; but her sex, her sorrow, have a claim to sympathy 
and aid, which not even her race can remove. Jewess though she 
be, if thou can look on her thus, and still speak of pollution and dan- 
ger, thou art not what we deemed thee !” 

Struck to the heart, alike by the marked display of a mistress she 
idolized and the sympathy her better nature really felt for Marie, Cath 
erine sunk on her knees by the couch, and burst into tears. Isabella 
watched her till her unusual indignation subsided, and then said more 
kindly, “It isenough; go, Catherine. If we judge thee rightly thou 
wilt not easily forget this lesson! Again I bid thee abhor her faith; 
but seek to win her to the right path, by gentleness and love, not pre- 
judice and hate.” 

“ Oh! let me tarry here and tend her, my gracious Sovereign,” im- 
plored Catherine, again clasping Isabella’s robe and looking beseech- 
ingly in her face—but from a very different feeling to the prompter 
of the same action a few minutes before—* O madam, do not send 
me from her! I will be so gentle, so active—watch, tend, serve; 
only say your Grace’s bidding, and I will do it, if [ stood by her 
alone !” 

“ My bidding would be but the promptings of thine own heart, my 
girl,” replied the queen, fondly, for she saw the desired impression 
had been made. “If I need thee—which I may do—I will call upon 
thee ; but now thou canst do nothing but think kindly, and judge 
mercifully—important. work indeed, it thou wouldst serve an erring 
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and unhappy fellow-creature, with heart as well as hand. But now 
go: nay, not so sorrowfully ; thy momentary fault is forgiven,” she 
added, kindly, as she extended her hand toward the evidently pained 
and penitent maiden, who raised it gratefully and reverentially to her 
lips, and thoughtfully withdrew. 

It was not, however, with her attendants only, this generous and 
high-minded princess had to contend—with them her example was 
enough; but the task was much more difficult, when the following 
day, as King Ferdinand had anticipated, brought the stern sub-prior 
of St. Francis to demand, in the Church’s name, the immediate sur- 
render of Marie. But Isabella’s decision once formed never wavered. 
Marie was under her protection, she said—an erring indeed, but an 
unhappy young creature, who, by her very confession, had thrown 
herself on the mercy of her sovereign—and she would not deliver up 
the charge. In vain the prior urged the abomination of a Jewess re- 
siding under her very roof—the danger to her soul should she be 
tempted to associate with her, and that granting protection to an 
avowed and blaspheming unbeliever must expose her to the suspicions, 
or at least the censure, of the Church. Isabella wasinexorable. To 

‘his first and second clause she quietly answered as she had done to 
her own attendants; his third only produced a calm and fearless smile. 
She knew too well, as did the prior also, though for the time he chose 
to forget it, that her character for munificent and heartfelt piety was 
too well established, not only in Spain, but throughout Europe, to be 
shaken even by the protection of a Jewess. Father Francis then so- 
licited to see her; but even this point he could not gain. Isabella 
had, alas ! no need to equivocate as to the reason of his non-admission 
to Marie. Reason had indeed returned, and with it the full sense of 
the dangers she had drawn upon herself; but neither frame nor mind 
was in a state to encounter such an interview as the prior demanded. 

The severity of Father Francis originated, as we have before re- 
marked, neither in weak intellect nor selfish superstition. Toward 
himself, indeed he never relented either in severity or discipline; to- 
ward others, benevolence and humanity very often gained ascendency ; 
and something very like a tear glistened in his eye as Isabella forcibly 
portrayed the state in which Marie still remained. And when she 
concluded, by frankly imparting her intention, if health were indeed 
restored, to leave no means untried—even to pursue some degree of 
severity if nothing else would do—to wean her from her mistaken 
faith, he not only abandoned his previous intentions, but commended 
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and blessed the nobler purpose of his sovereign. To his request that 
Marie might be restrained from all intercourse with the younger mem- 
bers of Isabella’s female court—in fact, associate with none but strict 
and uncompromising Catholics—the queen readily acceded; and 
moreover, granted him full permission.to examine the mansion of Don 
Ferdinand Morales, that any books or articles of dangerous or heret- 
ical import might be discovered and destroyed. 

With these concessions Father Francis left his sovereign, affected at 
her goodness and astonished at her influence on himself. He had en- 
tered her presence believing nothing could change the severity of his 
intentions or the harshness of his feelings; he left her with the one en- 
tirely renounced, and the other utterly subdued. 

Such was the triumph over prejudice achieved by the lotty-minded and 
generous woman, who swayed the sceptre of Castile. And yet, though 
every history of the time unites in so portraying her; though her 
individual character was the noblest, the most magnanimous, the most 
complete union of masculine intellect with perfect womanhood ever 
traced on the pages of the past; though under her public adminis- 
tration her kingdom stood forth the noblest, the most refined, most 
generous, ay, and the freest, alike in national position as in individual 
sentiment, amongst all the nations of Europe, Isabella’s was the fated 
hand to sign two edicts,* whose consequences extinguished the lustre, 
diminished the virtues, enslaved the sentiments, checked the com- 
merce, and in a word deteriorated the whole character of Spain. 

For fourteen days affairs remained the same. At the end of that 


period the castle and city of Segovia were thrown anew into a state of 


the wildest excitement by a most mysterious occurrence—Marie had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘‘Meekly had he bowed and prayed, 
As not disdaining priestly aid; 
And while before the prior kneeling, 
His heart was weaned from earthly feeling : 
No more reproach, no more despair— 
No thought but heaven, no word but prayer.” ‘ 
YRON. 


Tre passed slowly on, and no proof appeared to clear Arthur Stan- 
ley’s fame. All that man’s judgment could counsel was adopted— 
secret measures were taken throughout Spain for the ares of 





* The establishment of the Inquisition, and expulsion of the. Jews. 
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any individual suspected of murder, or even of criminal deeds; con- 
stant prayers offered up, that if Arthur Stanley were not the real 
murderer, proofs of his innocence might be made so evident that not 
even his greatest enemy could doubt any longer; but all seemed of 
no avail. Week after week passed, and with the exception of one 
most mysterious occurrence, affairs remained the same. So strong 
was the belief of the nobles in his innocence, that the most strenuous 
exertions were made in his favor; but, strong as Ferdinand’s own wish 
was to save him, his love of justice was still stronger; though the tes- 
timony of Don Luis might be set aside, calm deliberation on all the 
evidence against him marked it as sufficiently strong to have sen- 
tenced any other so accused at once. The resolute determination to 
purge their kingdom from the black crimes of former years, which — 
both sovereigns felt and unitedly acted upon, urged them to conquer 
every private wish and feeling, rather than depart from the line laid 
down. The usual dispensers of justice, the Santa Hermandad—men 
chosen by their brother citizens for their lucid judgment, clearness of 
perception, and utter absence of all overplus of chivalrous feeling in 
matters of cool dispassionate reasoning—were unanimous in their be- 
lief in the prisoner’s guilt, and only acquiesced in the month’s reprieve, 
because it was Isabella’s wish. Against their verdict what could be 
brought foward? In reality nothing but the prisoner’s own strongly 
attested innocence—an attestation most forcible in the minds of the 
sovereign and the nobles, but of no weight whatever to men accus- 
tomed to weigh, and examine, and cross-examine, and decide on proof, 
or at least from analogy, and never from an attestation, which the 
greatest criminals might as forcibly make. The power and election 
of these men Ferdinand and Isabella had confirmed. Howcould they, 
then, interfere in the present case, and shackle the judgment which 
they had endowed with authority, dispute and deny the sentence they 
had previously given permission to pronounce? Pardon they might, 
and restore to life and liberty; but the very act of pronouncing par- 
don supposed belief in and proclamation of guilt. There was but one 
thing which could save him and satisfy justice, and that was the sen- 
tence of “not guilty.” For this reason Ferdinand refused every peti- 
tion for Stanley’s reprieve, hoping indeed, spite of all reason, that even 
at the eleventh hour evidence of his innocence would and must appear. 
Stanley himself had no such hope. All his better and higher nature 
had been called forth by the awful and mysterious death of Morales, 
dealt too by his own sword—that sword which, in his wild passions, 
Vou. IV.—29 
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he had actually prayed might shed his blood. The film of pas- 
sion had dropped alike from mental and bodily vision. He beheld his 
irritated feelings in their true light, and knew himself in thought a 
murderer. He would have sacrificed life itself, could he but have re- 
called the words of insult offered to one so noble; not for the danger 
to himself from their threatening nature, but for the injurious injus- 
tice done to the man from whom he had received a hundred acts of 
little unobtrusive kindnesses, and whom he had once revered as the 
model of everything virtuous and noble—services which Morales 
had rendered him, felt gratefully perhaps at the time, but forgotten 
in the absorption of thought or press of occupation during his sojourn 
in Sicily, now rushed back upon him, marking him ingrate as well as 
dishonored. All that had happened he regarded as divine judgment 
on an unspoken, unacted, but not the less encouraged sin. The fact 
that his sword had done the deed, convinced him that his destruction 
had been connived at, us well as that of Morales. A suspicion as to 
the designer. if not the actual doer of the deed, had indeed taken pos- 
session of him; but it was an idea so wild, so unfounded, that he 
dared not give it words. 

From the idea of death, and such a death, his whole soul indeed 
revolted ; but to avert it seemed so utterly impossible, that he bent his 
proud spirit unceasingly to its anticipation ; and with the spiritual aid 
of the good and feeling Father Francis, in some degree succeeded. 
It was not the horror of his personal fate alone which bade him so 
shrink from death. Marie was free once more; nay, had from the 
moment of her dread avowal—made, he intuitively felt, to save him— 
become, if possible, dearer, more passionately loved than before. 
And, oh! how terrible is the anticipation of early death to those that 
love !—the only trial which bids even the most truly spiritual, yet 
while on earth still human heart, forget that if earth is loved and 
lovely, heaven must be lovelier still. 

From Don Felix d’Estaban, his friendly warder, he heard of Isa- 
bella’s humane intentions toward her; that her senses had been re- 
stored, and she was, to all appearance, the same in health as she had 
been since her husband’s death; only evidently suffering more, which 
might be easily accounted for from the changed position in which the 
knowledge of her unbelief had placed her with all the members of 
Isabella’s court; that the only agitation she had evinced was, when 
threatened with a visit from Father Francis—who, finding nothing 
in the mansion of Don Ferdinand Morales to confirm the truth of her 
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confession, had declared his conviction that there must be some se- 
cret chamber destined for her especial use. As if shrinking from the 
interview he demanded, Marie had said to the Senora, to whose care 
she had been intrusted—“ He heed not seek me to obtain this infor- 
mation. For my husband’s sake alone I concealed the faith in which 
I glory. Let Father Francis remove a sliding panel beneath the 
tapestry behind the couch in my sleeping apartment, and he will find 
not only all he seeks, but the surest proof of my husband’s care and 
tenderness for me, unbeliever though he might deem me.” 

The discovery of this secret closet, Don Felix continued, had caus- 
ed much marvel throughout the court. Where Morales had fonnd 
her, or how he could have reconciled his conscience not only to make 
her his wife, but permit her the free exercise of a religion accursed 
in the sight both of God and man, under his own roof, were questions 
impossible to solve, or reconcile with the character of orthodox Ca- 
tholicism he had so long borne. The examination had been cenducted 
with the Church’s usual secrecy ; the volumes of heresy and unbelief 
(it did not signify that the word of God was amongst them) burnt ; 
the silver lamps and other ornaments melted down, to enrich, by an 
image of the Virgin, the church of St. Francis; the recess itself puri- 
fied with incense and sprinkled with holy water; the sign of the 
cross deeply burnt in the walls; and the panel which formed the se- 
eret entrance firmly fastened up, that its very existence should be 
forgotten. The matter, however, Don Felix added, was not publicly 
spoken of, as both the king and queen, in conjunction with the sub- 
prior, seemed to wish all that had passed, in which Donna Marie 
was concerned, should be gradually forgotten. Don Ferdinand’s vast 
possessions had, in consequence of his widow’s being an unbeliever, 
and so having no power to inherit, reverted to the crown; but in 
case of Marie’s conversion, of which Don Felix appeared to entertain 
little doubt, the greater part would be restored to her. Till then, 
Marie was kept in strict confinement in the palace; but all harsher 
measures Isabella had resolved to avoid. 

This intelligence relieved Stanley’s mind of one painful dread, 
while it unconsciously increased his wish to live. Marie free! a 
Catholic! what could come between them then? Must she not love 
him, else why seek to save him? And then again the mystery dark- 
ened round her. A wild suspicion as to the real reason of her having 
wedded Ferdinand, had flitted across his mind; but the words of 
Estaban, so minutely repeated, seemed to banish it entirely; they al- 
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Inded but to her husband’s forbearing tenderness, felt the more in- 
tensely from its being extended by a zealous Catholic to one of a race 
usually so contemned and hated. In ‘vain he tried to reconcile the 
seeming inconsistency of her conduct ; his thoughts only became the 
more confused and painful, till even the remembrance of her self- 
devotion lost its power to soothe or to allay them. 

When Don Felix again visited his prisoner, his countenance was so 
expressive of consternation, that Stanley had scarcely power to ask 
what had occurred. Marie had disappeared from the castle so 
strangely and mysteriously, that not a trace or clue could be discovered 
of her path. Consternation reigned within the palace; the king was 
full of wrath at the insult offered to his power; the queen even more 
grieved than angry. The guards stationed without the chamber had 
declared on oath that no one had passed them; the Senoras Leon and 
Pas, whe slept in the room adjoining, could tell nothing wherewith 
to explain the mystery. In the first paroxysm of alarm they had de- 
clared the night had passed as usual; but on cooler reflection they re- 
membered starting from their sleep with the impression of a smother- 
ed ery, which having mingled with their dreams, and not being re- 
peated, they had believed mere fancy. And this faint sound was the 
only sign, the only trace that her departure was not a voluntary act. 

“ Father Francis! the arm of the Church!” gasped Stanley, as Don 
Felix paused in his recital, astonished at the effect of his words on the 
prisoner, whose very respiration seemed impeded. 

“ Father Francis has solemnly sworn,” he replied, “ that neither he 
nor any of his brethren had connived at an act of such especial disre- 
spect to the sovereign power, and of injustice toward the queen. 
Torquemada is still absent, or suspicion might rest on him—he is stern 
enough even for such a deed; but how could even he have withdrawn 
her from the castle without discovery ?” 

“ Can she not have departed voluntarily ?” inquired Stanley, with 
sudden hope. “ The cry you mention may indeed have been but 
fancy. Is it not likely that fear as to her fate may have prompted 
her to seek safety in flight?” 

“ Her Grace thinks not, else some clue as to her path must, ere 
this, have been discovered. Besides, escape was literally impossible 
without the aid of magic, which, however, her accursed race know well 
how to use. The guards must have seen her, had she passed her own 
threshold in any human form. The casement was untouched, remain- 
ing exactly as the Senora Leon secured it with her own hand the pre- 
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ceding evening; and, even had she thence descended to the ground, 
she could have gone no further from the high and guarded walls. It 
may be magic: if so, and the devil hides himself in so fair a form, 


- the saints preserve us! for we know not in whom next he will be hid.” 


So spoke, gravely, seriously, undoubtingly, a wise and thoughtful 
Spanish noble, of the fifteenth century; and so then thought the 
whole European world. Stanley scarcely heard the last words; for 
in his mind, however sorcery might be synonymous with Judaism, 
it certainly was not with Marie; and he could only realize the fact 
of the utter impossibility of a voluntary flight. 

‘“* Had the queen seen her since her trial ?” he inquired. 

“She had not; a fact which deepens her distress; for she fancies 
had Marie been nearer her person, and aware of the full extent of 
her merciful intentions, this might have been averted. She believes 
that the smothered cry alluded to was really Donna Marie’s ; but if so, 
what the durk power is, which has so trampled on the royal preroga- 
tive, is plunged in as impenetrable mystery as everything else, in 
which Donna Marie has been concerned.” 

* Even the same dark power which seeks my destruction, and laid 
Morales low,” replied Stanley, more as if thinking aloud than address- 


ing his companion ; “and when the clue to one mystery is found, the 
rest will follow. Some fiend from hell is at work around us. Mora- 
les is gone, Marie has followed, and I shall be the next; and 


then, perhaps, the demon’s reign will end, and the saints of heaven 
triumph.” 


“ Would to heaven a Jewess had never come amongst us,” was the 
rejoinder ; there is always evil in their train.” And the blood rushed 
to Arthur’s cheek, his hand involuntarily clenched, and his eye glanced 
defiance toward Don Felix, as if, even at such a moment, insult even 
in thought toward Marie should not pass unquestioned; but he re- 
strained himself, and the emotion was unnoticed. 

From that day so engrossed were the thoughts of the prisoner 
with vain speculations as to the fate of Marie, that the fact of his own 
position remaining the same, and his hours of life waning fast, seem- 
ed actually unheeded. From Don Felix, in various visits, he heard 
that Marie was no longer publicly spoken of; the excitement occa- 
sioned alike by her avowal and disappearance was fast fading from 
the imagination of the populace. The public jousts and festivals in- 
tended to celebrate the visit of the sovereigns, but which Morales’s 
death and the events ensuing had so painfully suspended, were recom- 
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mencing, and men flocked to them, as glad to escape from the mourn- 
ing and mystery which had held sway so long. 

And now only three days intervened ere the expiration of the given 
month; and each day did the sub-prior of St. Francis pass with the 
prisoner, exhorting, comforting, and strengthening him for the dread 
passage through which it was now too evident his soul must pass to 
eternity. It was with difficulty, and pain, that Stanley could even 
then so cease to think of Marie, as to prepare himself with fitting 
sobriety and humility for the fate impending ; but the warm sympathy 
of Father Francis, whose fine feelings had never been blunted by a 
life of rigid seclusion, won him to listen and to join in his prayers, and, 
gradually weaning his thoughts from their earthly resting, raised them 
to that heaven which, if he truly repented of sin, the good father as- 
sured him was fast opening for him. Under the inviolable seal of 
confession, Arthur acknowledged his deep and long-cherished love for 
Marie, his dislike to her husband, which naturally followed the dis- 
covery of her marriage, and the evil passions thence arising; but he 
never wavered in the reiteration of his innocence ; adding, that he 
reproached no man with his death. The sentence was just accord- 
ing to the appearances against him. Had hehimself been amongst his 
judges, his own sentence would have been the same. Yet still he was 
innocent ; and Father Francis so believed him that, after pronounc- 
ing absolution and blessing, he hastened from the prisoner to the king 
toimplore a yet longer reprieve. But Ferdinand, though more moved 
by the prior’s recital than he choose to display, remained firm ; he had 
pledged his kingly word to the chief of the Santa Hermandad that 
the award of justice should not be waived without proof of innocence, 
and he could not draw back. One chance only he granted, urged to 
do so by an irresistible impulse, which how often comes we know not 
wherefore, till the event marks it as the whisper of some guardian 
angel, who has looked into the futurity concealed from us. The hour 
of the execution had been originally fixed for the sixth hour of the 
morning; it was postponed till noon. 

The morning dawned, and with its first beams came Father Francis 
to the prisoner. He found him calm and resigned: his last thought 
of earth was to commend Marie, if ever found, to the holy father’s 
care, conjuring him to deal gently aud mercifully with a spirit so 
broken, and lead her to the sole fountain of peace by kindness, not 
by wrath ; and to tell her how faithfully he had loved her to the last. 
Much affected, Father Francis promised—ay, even to protect, if pos- 
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sible, an unbeliever. And Stanley once more knelt in prayer, every 
earthly thought at rest. The last quarter-bell had chimed; and ere it 
ceased, the step of Don Felix was heard in the passage, followed by 
the heavy tramp of the guard. The prior looked eagerly in the 
noble’s countenance as he entered, hoping even then to read reprieve 
but the stern yet sad solemnity on Don Felix’s face betrayed the hope 


was vain. The hour had indeed come, and Arthur Sianley was led 
forth to death ! 


(To be continued.) 


A BLESSING. 


A urtte child hath blessed me: 
I wonder what it means! 
It seems a brighter blessing 
Than a bishop’s or a queen’s. 
In her snowy nightgown drest, 
Standing up to be carest, 
Softly lisping in my ear 
Pretty words,—“ God bless you, dear.” 


They fill my heart with wonder : 
Of God what can she know ? 
She cannot tell the meaning 
Of the words that please me so. 
Like the church’s silver bell, 
Winning souls to heaven from hell, 
Knowing not what glory lives 
In the message that it gives. 


It is so sweet to hear her,— 
Her rosy mouth to see 
Form the pretty syllables 
That give such joy to me. 
Like a little mocking-bird, 
Deftly she repeats each word ; 
But they sink into my breast, 
And I know that I am blest.—G@ood Words. 





JEWISH BELIEF IN GOD, AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
“ ANGEL” OF SCRIPTURE. 


(Continued from page 889.) 


XII. We are mortal, and therefore do not know the nature of 
prophecy, and how the God of the universe reveals Himself to man ; 
we are in this matter quite as ignorant as one born blind is of the 
manner of seeing objects at a distance by sight; we know, however, 
from the expressions of Scripture, that there are different degrees of 
eminence in prophecy, and that the seers were not all alike in their 
prophetic character ; but without entering into a classification of the 
several degrees of prophecy, we will content ourselves with pointing 
out one great division. There are generally but two ways possible of 
the Supreme Being holding communion with man; first, by the 
Almighty’s descending from His infinite height to man, and making 
Himself perceivable to him, by means of man’s natural senses ; or, 
secondly, by raising man to Himself in enduing him with new and 
exalted senses by which he is enabled to perceive his Maker. All the 
patriarchs and prophets have enjoyed the Divine presence, and 
received God’s communications in the first way, except Moses, who 
was the only Nabbi whose prophecy was according to the second mode. 
But even Moses was not always of equal eminence: in the beginning 
of his vision of the burning bush, when he turned aside to see why the 
bush was not burned, he had no higher perception than other prophets 
in the continuation of that vision ; hig advance to pre-eminence was 
gradual. But when, after putting him in the cleft of the rock, God 
manifested Himself to him, and proclaimed to him the name of the 
Lord, he then attained the highest exaltation in prophecy. Here the 
new senses of Moses reached the utmost perfection of a created being, 
to perceive the whole infinity of God as one person, not in essence 
(expressed by the word °35 “my face ”), but His existence and infinite 
attributes expressed by ‘2052 all my goodness”) enveloped in 
creation (expressed by “1nx “ my back parts ”), Exod. xxxiv. 19, 
20, 23. 

XIII. We can form no idea whatever of Moses’ perception, be- 
cause we have not such senses as he was endued with; we are sure of 
the truth of his revelation, but know nothing of its nature; we may, 
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however, investigate, by the aid of Scripture, the nature of prophecy 
of all the other Nebiim, since they obtained all the communications 
which God vouchsafed to give them by such natural senses as our 
own. 

XIV. The chief object of the Mosaic religion is the knowledge of 
the perfect unity of God as one person, revealed in the most sacred 
substantive name “A which we could not otherwise have known, 
except by the teaching of such a prophet as Moses. 

XV. I remarked on a former occasion that the idea which reason 
naturally leads us to form of God, is more of a plural than a singular 
subject. I also endeavored to show, that since the infinity of each of 
the Divine attributes is above our conception, we can have no other 
idea but of a multitude of parts which we have repeatedly presented 
to our mind until their number surpasses our conception. I steadily 
adhere to this opinion, adding now, in farther elucidation of it, that 
the idea of a plurality in the Deity is not only produced in our mind 
by the magnitude of the Divine attributes which we cannot compass 
with our conception ; but also by their infinite aggregation into one 
whole. I will illustrate this as briefly as possible. 

XVI. The usage of language obliges us to apply to God numer- 
ous adjectives, such as good, wise, great, merciful, ete., all of which 
expressions are not strictly correct, on two grounds. First, every 
quality denotes the possession of a subject; the sun, for example» 
possesses the quality of being luminous; now, every possessor of a 
thing is as well active in possessing it, as passive in being possessed 
by it; but no passive state can be attributed to God. He is the act- 
ive power, and can be actuated by nothing. Secondly, every quality 
is the effect of the subject, which is its cause; thus, the snow is the 
cause of humidity, which is its effect. Now, all created beings, hav- 
ing had another cause for their existence, can have qualities operating 
as their causes from their beginning ; but God, who is the first cause, 
and whose attributes are all, like Himself, unprecedented by any 
other cause, cannot possess qualities which in /Zim would be uncaus- 
ed effects. Moreover, we cannot correctly attribute to God any qual- 
ity as the predicate of a subject, unless we are at the same time able 
to make of the subject a predicate ; we may say with propriety, “God 
is the wisdom,” because we can reverse the proposition, “The wis- 
dom is God.” But, how can we by mere reason form a true idea of 
the unity of God ? We can easily say, that one man has many qual- 
ities, because the qualities are not the man; but as the attributes of 
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God are God Himself, how can we have any other conception of Him 
than of an immense plurality? We can, indeed, have a conviction 
of His unity ; but as our mind cannot range over His attributes 
neither in their infinite magnitude nor in the aggregation of their num- 
bers, our natural conception of Him cannot but be of an indefinite 
plurality. Grant that the heathen philosophers, and all enlightened 
nations, invariably express their idea of God in the singular number ; 
this, however, is the language of their conviction, but not of their 
perception. This, moreover, is the reason of the word oy being 
used in the Pentateuch when speaking of the true God; for as there 
are in that book no words for convictions of the mind, but of percep- 
tions only, the particular Divine logic with which it was written, has 
applied the word arnby, not as if stamped to signify a singular name, 
but to remain always a piural word, and yet to convey, with the con- 
nection of other words, the idea of One God. We find in the Bible 
many passages in which the word ody, applied to the true God, is 
not only accompanied by plural adjectives, but also by plural verbs, 
which would give an utterly faulty construction if that word were 
intended to signify a singular; but the chief proof that the word 
orbs stands always in the signification of a plural is, that not only 
is there not in the Bible any instance where the word “mw is added to 
ody, but we find the repetition of the word “nm before “my in the 
sentence of 5xnw* yow which would be superfluous if IMs could be 
annexed tons. The langnage of the Bible needs not to be in con- 
formity with the languages of the world, but may deviate from com- 
mon construction whenever it is necessary to do so in order to indicate 
some particular truth ; and surely there is no language in which one 
could say, NNO WID ovbs °> “for he is holy Gods ;” or, in relation 
to one golden calf, OM3O PAND WA AW Senn PN mbs “These 
are thy Gods, O Israel, which orought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt” (Exod. xxxii. 4), or to call one ark “Gods,” as, OMWSPA Iw 
mda oman cnbs Tp 53) ow +. Aamo bs OdN NA ON 2 
ovyy ms orton ods on nbs “And the Philistines were afraid, for 
they said, God is come to the camp. . . Who shall deliver us out of 
the hand of these mighty Gods ? These are the Gods that smote the 
Egyptians” (1 Sam. iv. 7, 8). As for translations and Targumim of 
the Bible by Jews, they always rendered the word oynbx in the sin- 
gular, to prevent the mistake of the Gentiles; they were exceedingly 
cautious, in their rendering of the name of God, not only of the word 
orbs but also of “n; but far from obtaining always thedesired effect 
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from their deviations, their pious intention was but too often frustrat- 
ed, and their renderings of many passages of the Bible were alleged 
as proofs to maintain and support errors which they had never antici- 
pated. They surely had in their time reason for rendering the word 
ods in the singular, and we, in our time, have also reason to tell 
the truth, that the word ony stands everywhere in the Bible in the 
signification of a plural, and that the Bible, nevertheless, teaches in 


every one of its passages, that there is no plurality in the Godhead. 
(To be continued.) H. H. 


THE FOX AND THE FISHES. 


In the time of Rabbi Akiba, the Israelites were prohibited by the 
tyrannical government of the Romans from engaging in the study of 
the law. Paphos, son of Judah, came to a place where he found a 
large mass of people assembled, to whom Rabbi Akiba was expound- 
ing the law. The former then said to him, “ Akiba, fearest thou not 
the government, the law of which thou violatest?” But Rabbi 
Akiba answered him, “I will tell thee a parable. 

“A fox once took a walk along the bank of a river in which he 
discovered the fishes running hither and thither in the greatest con- 
fusion. He asked them, What causes this great disturbance among 
you? To which they replied, We fear the nets which men have 
spread against us. ‘I will give an advice,’ said the fox. ‘If you 
desire to be safe, then come and live with me on shore, just as your 
fathers formerly used to live with mine.’ ‘What? they exclaimed, 
‘art thou the one who is called the most cunning of beasts? Thou 
art not cunning, but the most foolish. If we are not safe here, where 
alone we can live, what can we expect of a place where we are sure 
to die?” 

“Just so it is with us Israelites: if we are not safe when we adhere: 
to our law, of which it is written, It is thy life, and the length of 
thy days, what have we to expect if we forsake it ?” 

Soon afterward Rabbi Akiba was thrown into prison, but Paphos. 
son of Judah was also taken and put in the same place of confine- 
ment. When Rabbi Akiba saw him he asked Paphos what had 
brought him there, to which he replied, “Happy art thou, Rabbi 
Akiba, that thou sufferest for the law; and woe is thee, Paphos, that 
thy suffering proceeds from the vain and worthless things of the 
world.”— Talmud Berachoth. 








































THE ORIGIN OF OBLATIONS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE “More Nevocam” or Marmonipes By J AMES 


Towntey, D.D. 





Ir we study the works of God in nature, we shall soon discover the su- 
preme wisdom and skill of the Creator displaying itself in the creation of 
interior animals; and in the subordination and connection of the various 
motions of their members. Similar wisdom and contrivance are also 
exhibited in the formation of the different parts of the human body; 
thus, for instance, the anterior portion of the brain is extremely soft, 
but the posterior portion somewhat more solid; the spinal marrow is 
still harder, and the more extended its elongation, the firmer is its con- 
sistency. The nerves are the instruments of sense and motion. Of 
these some are only necessary for the apprehension of the senses 
for which a gentle exertion is sutticient, as in the motions of the eye- 
lids and the jaws; which, therefore, arise from the brain: but others 
are required for the motion for the limbs, and therefore proceed from 
the spinal marrow. But because those nerves which originate in the 
spinal marrow are not adequate to move the joints of the limbs, on 
account of their softness, the wise counsel of God has so ordered it, 
that fibres proceed from the nerves, and being filled with flesh, become 
muscles; thus, from the extremity of the nerve proceeds the muscle, 
which increasing in its solidity, and strengthened by the union of fibres 
of a finer texture, becomes a tendon, which adhering closely to the 
limb, enables the nerves, by this means, to move the different members 
of the body. 

I have adduced this, as one of the clearest examples noticed in the 
work, “ On the Usefulness of the Various Parts” (i. e. of the body); 
in which many admirable things are brought forward, and in which it 
is fully shown that every part has a manifest utility, when examined 
by the light of sound reason and understanding. 

The same divine wisdom is also conspicuous in viviparous animals; 
for, because their young, when born, are exceedingly tender, and in- 
capable of deriving their support from dry and solid food, the breasts 
of the female parents are therefore formed for the production of milk, 
that they may be nourished with that sort of fluid aliment which is 
suited to their temperament and feebleness, until they have gradually 
acquired firmness and strength. A similar mode of procedure is also 
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observable in the divine government, of which there are many instances 
in our law, wherein the transition from one thing to its opposite is not 
sudden and abrupt, but gradual and easy; for it is not agreeable to 
the nature of man to relinquish readily, and in a moment, that to 
which he has long been accustomed. Therefore when God sent 
Moses, our teacher, to render us a royal priesthood, and a holy 
nation; he jirst taught the knowledge of God; as it is said, “ Unto 
thee it was showed, that thou mightest now that the Lord he is God.” 
(Deut. iv. 35.) And again (v. 39), “ Know therefore this day, and 
consider it in thine heart, that the Lord he is God in heaven above; and 
upon the earth beneath: there is none else.” And ¢hen instructed us 
in the worship of God; as it is written, “to serve Him with all your 
heart and with all your soul.” (Deut. xi. 13.) And again, “ Ye shall 
serve the Lord your God, and he shall bless thy bread and thy water.” 
(Exod. xxiii. 25.) And in another place, “ You shall serve him and 
cleave unto him.” (Deut. xiii. 4.) But as, at that time, the univer- 
sal practice, and the mode of worship in which all were educated, was, 
that various kinds of animals should be offered in the temples in which 
their idols were placed, and before whom their worshipers were to 
burn incense and prostrate themselves; and as there were also certain 
persons, set apart for the service of those temples, which, as has been 
already shown, were erected in honor of the sun and muon, and the 
rest of the planetary bodies ; therefore, that divine wisdom and pro- 
vidence of God, which so eminently shines forth in all his creatures. 
did not ordain the abandonment or abolition of all such worship, 
For it is the well-known disposition of the human heart, to cleave to that 
to which it has been habituated, even in things to which it is not natur- 
ally inclined. To have decreed the entire abolition of all such wor- 
ship would therefore have been the same as if a prophet shou!d come — 
and say, “It is the command of God, that in the day of trouble ye 

shall not-pray, nor fast, nor publicly seek him; but your worship shall 
he purely mental, and shall consist in meditation, not in action.” 
On these accounts, the Creator retained those modes of worship, but 
transferred the veneration from created things and shadows to his 
own NaME; and commanded us to direct our religious services to Hm- 
seELF. Thus he ordained that we should build Hiatt a temple: as it 
is said, “ Let them make me asanctuary.” (Exod. xxv. 8.)—That an 
altar should be consecrated to His name: “ An altar of earth shalt 
thou make unto me. (Exod. xx. 24.) That sacrifices should be 
offered to Him: “If any man of you bring an offering unto the Lord, 
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ye shall bring your offering of the cattle, even of the herd and of the 
flock.” (Lev. i. 2.) And that we should bow down and burn incense 
before him. But, on the other hand, He forbade that any of these 
things should be done in honor of any other, as it is declared; “He 
that sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Lord only, he shall be 
utterly destroyed.” (Exod. xxii. 20.) And again, “Thou shalt wor- 
ship no other god.” (Exod. xxxiv. 14.) He also separated the priests 
to the service of the sanctuary, and commanded Moses concerning 
them; “ Thou shalt anoint them, and consecrate them, and sanctify 
them, that they may minister unto me in the priest’s office.” (Exod. 
xxviii. 41.) And he ordained that a sufficient provision should be 
made for them, because they were employed in his house, and about 
his offerings, by those gifts which were termed the gifts of the priests 
and Levites. These things did divine wisdom enjoin, in order to eradi- 
cate idolatry, and establish the fundamental truths of the existence 
and unity of God; without confounding the minds of men by the total 
abolition of those modes of worship to which they had been accustomed, 
or by the necessity of acquiring a knowledge of new ones, with which 
they would have been utterly unacquainted. 

I am aware, indeed, that these positions are not likely to obtain 
immediate assent, but will rather appear, at first sight, to be encum- 
bered with difficulties, and lead men to inquire: How is it possible 
that precepts and practices, which are so clearly explained, as having 
their own particular reasons for their institution, should not have been 
independently instituted, but should have had reference to some other 
cause, as, for instance, to lead us to the first intention of the law? 
And what prevented the Divine Being from enjoining the first inten- 
tion, and imparting to us the faculty of understanding it so that there 
might have been no need for those things which are only secondary 
in their intention? 

In order therefore to remove these doubts, and fully to explain the 
point in dispute, we reply, that the law itself furnishes us with an 
oceurrence of a similar nature, where it is said: * God led them not 
through the way of the land of the Philistines, although that was 
near ; but—led the people about, through the way of the wilderness 
of the Red Sea.” (Exod. xiii. 17, 18.) In like manner, therefore, 
as God led them out of the straight road, into another, for fear of 
something which they could not bear, that they might ultimately 
attain their first object; so God enjoined those precepts, on account 
of something which our minds could not naturally bear, that we 
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might by them be led to the knowledge of the true God, and the 
abandonment of idolatry, which are the first intention of the law: 
for, as it would be irrational to suppose that the man who is every 
day working amongst bricks and mortar, or engaged in any similar 
employment, should, immediately after washing his hands, go and 
‘combat with giants ; so it would be equally unnatural to expect, that 
those who have been trained up in the practice of those various ser- 
vices, and ceremonies, and modes of worship, until they have regarded 
them as rational, should at once renounce them all, and adopt a con- 
trary course of action. And as by the peculiar counsel of God the 
Israelites were led about in the desert in order to acquire fortitude, 
to which their daily habits, and constant privations of delicacies and 
corporeal enjoyments, such as baths, &c., were particularly conducive ; 
as contrary habits would have been to induce effeminacy; and yet 
their children were not habituated to similar humiliating and servile 
labors; and as all these things were done by the special command of 
God, avcording to what is said, “ At the commandment of the Lord, 
the children of Israel journeyed, and at the commandment of the 
Lord, they pitched” (Numb. ix. 18): so also does that part of the law 
proceed from the divine wisdom, by which it is ordained that a kind 
of worship, similar to what they had been accustomed, should be con- 
tinued amongst them; from which they might learn those essential 
truths, the belief of which constitutes the first intention of the law. 

As to the other part of the objector’s inquiry; v2z., “ Why could 
not the Divine Being have enjoined His frst intention, and imparted 
the faculty of understanding it?” it may be answered by retorting the 
question: “ Why could not God have led the Israelites through the 
land of the Philistines, and conferred valor and martial ability upon 
them, that there might have been no need of the pillar of cloud by 
day, and of fire by night?” 

The same skeptical disposition may also lead to another inquiry of 
the same kind, respecting the promises made to the obedient, and the 
threatenings denounced against the rebellious ; and it may be asked, 
“ When it was the primary intention and will of God, that we should 
receive his laws, and practice the duties they inculeated; why did He 
not impart the constant ability to receive and practice them, that there 
might have been no need to affix rewards and punishments to them, 
or to declare that it should be well with us if we served him, but that 
if we rebelled against him we should be punished, since these 
promises and denunciations are only designed to pursue that which is 
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the first and chief design of the law of God? And why did He not 
implant within us a disposition to embrace and practice what is agree- 
able to His will, and naturally to fly from everything He abhors ?” 

The answer to these and similar questions 1s this, that although 
God sometimes miraculously changes the nature of other beings, he 
does not in the same way change the nature of man, and on this 
ground it is that it is said, “ Oh, that there were such an heart in 
them, that they would fear me and kcep all my commandments 
always, that it might be well with them, and with their children for- 
ever.” (Deut. v.29.) This also is the cause why it has been necessary 
to give the precepts of the law, and to subjoin to them promises, and 
to enforce them by rewards and punishments. As to the doctrine of 
miracles, I have elsewhere explained my sentiments on that subject ; 
only it should be remarked, that what has just been observed is not 
to be understood as though it were impossible for God to change the 
nature of man, for most assuredly it is quite possible to him, and 
fully within the reach of his power; but the meaning is, that, accord- 
ing to the principles of our law, it is not his will, nor ever will be; 
for if 1t were the will of God thus miraculously to change the nature 
of man, there would be no need for the mission of the prophets, nor 
the promulgation of the law. 

Reverting to our former proposition, we proceed to observe, that as 
oblations are a part of divine worship only according to the second- 
ary intention of the law; but invocation, prayer, and similar duties, 
a part of worship approximating to the primary intention, and _neces- 
sary to the attainment of it, the divine lawgiver has established a 
great distinction between these two kinds of worship. For, although 
oblations and sacrifices are offered in honor of the ever-blessed God, 
they are nevertheless not to be offered as before the giving of the law, 
when every man might offer what sacritices he pleased, at whatever 
time and place he chose; or if he pleased might erect a temple and 
assume the priestly office; for all these things are now prohibited; 
a particular house has been assigned to these services, according to 
what is said, “ Thy holy things.—thou shalt take, and go unto the 
place which the Lord shall choose.” (Deut. xii. 26.) And to offer 
sacrifices in any other place is pronounced unlawful; therefore it is 
written, “ Take heed to thyself, that thou offer not thy burnt-offerings 
in every place that thou seest.” (Deut. xii. 13.) Nor are any permitted 
to bear the sacerdotal office, but those of a certain family; all these 
things being intended to check every kind of improper worship, and 
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to prevent the practice of everything which the divine wisdom 
judged proper to be abolished. But prayer and deprecation are 
duties which every one may practice in any place, whenever he 
pleases ; the same liberty also is allowed to every one with respect to 
the Zazith, or garments with fringes; the Mezuzah, or schedule 
attixed to the door-posts; the Zephzllin, or phylacteries made use of 
in prayer, and other things of a similar nature. 

It is also for the reason just stated, that we find the prophets so 
frequently reproving men for their too great eagerness to offer sacri- 
fices, and inculcating upon them, that they are not the first and 
independent object of the law, nor has the Divine Being any need of 
them. Thus Samuel, “ Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold to 
obey is better than sacrifice ; and to hearken, than the fat of rams.” 
(1 Sam. xv. 22.) Isaiah also inquires, “To what purpose is the mul- 
titude of your sacrifices unto me, saith the Lord?” (Isaiahi.11.) And. 
Jeremiah says, “ I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
burnt-offerings or sacrifices ; but this thing commanded I them, saying, 
Obey my voice, and I will be your God and ye shall be my people.” 
(Jer. vii. 22, 23.) These words of Jeremiah have, however, given 
rise to a very general objection ; for almost every one is ready to urge, 
“ How could Jeremiah affirm that God did not ordain burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices, when it is well known that the greater part of the pre- 
cepts of the law relate to them?” But the meaning of his words is, 
what has been already intimated, and is the same as if he had said, 
The primary intention of every part of the law is, that ye should 
know me, and forsake the service of other gods, that I may be to you 
a God, and that ye may be to me a people; and the precepts which 
enjoin oblations, and command you to worship in my house, are given 
to instruct and assist you in this duty; for the reason why I have 
transferred this mode of worship to my own NAME, is to efface the 
remembrance of idolatry, and establish the doctrine of my unity. But 
these designs ye have defeated, and have had regard only to the 
outward worship; for ye have doubted my existence, as it is said, 
“ They have belied the Lord, and said, It is not he.” (Jer. v. 12.) 
Ye have served idols, and burned incense to Baal, and have gone after 
other gods, and have come to my house, and have cleaved to, and had 
respect only to the temple of the Lord, and to the oblations which 
were not the first and principal object of the law. 

Vou. IV.—30 
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There is also another way of explaining these verses of the prophet, 
by which the same sentiment is maintained. For, since it is clear both 
from Scripture and the Cabala, that the first precepts which were given 
to us were not those which regarded burnt-offerings and sacrifices, it 
might be justly attirmed, that when God brought up our fathers out of 
Egypt, he did not command them, i. e. first and principally concern- 
ing burnt-offerings and sacrifices. Nor is the passover of Egypt any 
serious objection to this explanation ; for, not only did there exist a 
manifest reason for its institution, but it also took place in the land of 
Egypt, whilst the precepts referred to by Jeremiah were those which 
were commanded after the departure of our fathers out of that land, 
as it is said, “ In the day that I brought you out of the land of Egypt.” 

The first precept given after the departure from Egypt, was that 
which was received by us in Marah, when it was said to us, “ If thou 
wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God.” (Exod. xv. 
26.) For, “there he made a statute and an ordinance” (or judg- 
ment) (v. 25). The words of the Cabala are, “In Marah, I will give 
the sabbath and judgments.” The“ statute,” therefore, refers to the 
sabbath, but the “judgments” or ordinances to the commandments 
for the prevention ofsin. This, as I have already shown, is the first in- 
tention and principal object of the law, viz., to inculcate the belief of 
true opinions, as for instance, the creation of the world, to establish 
which, is the chief ground of the precepts of the sabbath, and then 
to banish sin from amongst men. 

It is, therefore, evident, that the first precepts were not those which 
concerned burnt-offerings and sacrifices, which are only secondary in 
the intention of the law; and that what Jeremiah says, is of the very 
same import as what we read in the Psalms, where the people are 
blamed for being ignorant of the first intention of the law, and not 
distinguishing betwixt it and the subordinate design. ‘“ Hear, O my 
people, and I will speak; O Israel, and I will testify against thee : I 
am God, even thy God. I will not reprove thee for thy sacritices, or 
thy burnt-offerings, to have been continually before me. I will take 
no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds.” Such 
also will be found to be the meaning of every other place, where these 
or similar expressions are used, and which the reader will do well 
constantly to recollect. 





THE TWO TROMBONES. 


A THEATRICAL EPISODE. 


Mr. Wuirries—the respected parent of our hero, Mr. Adolphus 
Whiffles—was an opulent Berkshire farmer, who, before retiring from 
his business and leaving it to his son, fancied that a visit to the great 
metropolis would have the effect of sharpening the wits of that amia- 
ble youth, an operation of which that young gentleman stood greatly 
in need. The son jumped at the idea, especially when he learned he 
was to set forth on his travels alone. With the parental blessing, and 
his purse well filled, Mr. Whiffles, junior, duly arrived in London and 
installed himself in economical quarters in Savoy street, Strand. 

The theatres, of course, occupied a large share of Mr. Whiffles’s 
attentions during his stay in London, and the neighborhood of stage- 
doors afforded him a vast amount of satisfaction. The sight of “ pro- 
fessionals” in their every-day costume was to him a source of great 
gratification, and his delight when he made the acquaintance of a 
prominent member of the orchestra of the Royal Dash Theatre ex- 
ceeded all bounds. He vowed eternal friendship for him on the spot, 
and there and then ratified the agreement by entertaining his new 
acquaintance at a récherché supper at the Albion. Our story opens 
when Mr. Whifiles and his companion—Mr. O’Leary by name—had 
been almost inseparables for the space of six weeks. With pain Mr. 
Whiffles had lately observed an expression of settled melancholy upon 
Mr. O’Leary’s expressive countenance, and had resolutely determined 
to divine the cause. | 

“ You are ill?” said our hero one evening, after they had supped 
at the hostelry above mentioned, and were quaffing various “ whiskeys 
hot” to promote digestion. 

Mr. O’Leary sighed, shook his head sadly, and emptied his glass by 
way of a reply. 

“ Your supper has disagreed with you; you have eaten too much,” 
continued Mr. Whiffles tenderly. 


“ Tt isn’t the supper that worries me,” observed his companion ; 
“ it’s the substitute.” 

This mysterious answer puzzled Mr. Whiffles. He thought it over 
seriously, then gave it up in despair, and demanded an explanation. 


Mr. O’Leary vigorously puffed at his cigar and proceeded to enlighten 
Mr. Whifiles. 
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It appeared from Mr. O’Leary’s account that it was customary in 
the Royal Dash Theatre for the management to allow various mem- 
bers of the orchestra to absent themselves from time to time from their 
posts in order to attend concerts or other entertainments, on the con- 
dition that they provided efficient substitutes to fulfill their ordinary 
duties. As a rule, these substitutes were not hard to find; but Mr. 
O’Leary confessed, with tears in his eyes, that although he had 
searched high and low, for some unaccountable reason he could find 
no one able or willing to supply his place at the theatre, while he was 
absent to fulfill a most profitable engagement he had accepted to play 
at a fashionable West-End concert, the ensuing evening. Without a 
moment’s hesitation Mr. Whifiles threw himself into the breach and 
proffered his services. 

“ Stuff!” replied Mr. O’Leary, rudely, “ what do you know about 
music ?” 

Mr. Whifiles couldn’t tell. He was quite certain about what he 
didn’t know, but that he refrained from mentioning. There was a 
painful pause. Mr. O’Leary smoked silently on for some time, now 
and then darting a searching glance upon the anxious face of Mr. 
Whiffles, as if he were revolving some great scheme in the innermost 
recesses of his own mind, but as yet scarcely saw the manner in which 
it could be carried out. Suddenly,— 

“ Thave it. Thanks, Whiffles, my boy. I accept your generous 
offer. You shall be my substitute,” said Mr. O’Leary. 

To say that Mr. Whiffles was delighted would but feebly express 
the state of his mind. He grasped Mr. O’Leary’s hand and shook it 
fervently. He trembled already with excitement. His proudest 
hopes were about to be realized. He would be admitted behind the 
scenes of a theatre. Words failed to convey any idea of his feelings, 
as he lent a willing ear to Mr. O’Leary, who proceeded to give him 
the necessary instructions. 

In the first place, Mr. O’Leary pointed out, there were two trom 
bone-players in the orchestra of the Royal Dash Theatre, he himself 
being one, and that for the especial guidance of Mr. Whiffles he 
would summarily state the case as follows, premising that after the 
rising of the curtain on the first piece a performance upon the two 
trombones heralded the approach of the villain of the piece. 

Further, his (Mr. O’Leary’s) experience induced him to believe 
that in a crowded assembly one trombone would probably make as 
much noise as two; and that all Mr. Whiffles had to do, after announc- 
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ing himself as Mr. O’Leary’s substitute, would be to take his seat 
leisurely in the orchestra, and, when the curtain rose, carefully watch 
the proceedings of the other trombone-player and imitate his every 
movement; so that, in reality, one trombone would make all the 
noise, although, apparently, ¢wo were being played. Lastly, he 
advised Mr. Whiffles to be careful and to mind what he was about, as 
the leader was a ! 

Soon afterward the friends left the Albion and proceeded on their 
several ways; his friend and companion already more than half 
repenting his rashness in embarking in the undertaking. 

The sombre shades of twilight were enwrapping, as with a shroud, 
the streets of London, when, carrying Mr. O’Leary’s trombone in his 
hand, Mr. Whiffles might have been observed woefully picking his way 
through the purlieus of Drury Lane endeavoring to find the stage- 
entrance of the Royal Dash Theatre. Two or three sallow-faced 
gentlemen were smoking short pipes in front of the entrance, and 
occasionally a lady or gentleman passed hurriedly in, evidently under 
the impression that they were behind their time; but a glance at the 
clock in the hall appeared to reassure them as they made their way 
more leisurely toward their respective dressing-rooms. Upon ref- 
erence to his watch, Mr. WhifHes found that the doors had only just 
been opened, and he therefore had some leisure to look about him. 
He loitered at the door for some time, wondering, as the various 
members of the company made their appearance, who ¢his was, and 
who that could possibly be, until a small but uncommonly sharp boy 
plucked him by the sleeve and said,— 

“ You'd better make haste; they’re a goin’ to ring in.” 

Mr. Whiffles then became aware that he was almost alone. With- 
out having the faintest idea of the meaning of “ringing in,” he 
mechanically followed the small boy down a gloomy passage, tumbled 
down a few steps, picked himself up, and found himself upon the 
stage. He had hardly time to cast a hurried glance upon the novel, 
not to say dreary, objects by which he was surrounded, when an 
elderly individual in a white beard, and whose shirt-front appeared to 
be plentifully besprinkled with snuff, beckoned the boy. 

“ Tom,” said he, “ go into the music-room, and ask Mr. Lovejoy 
for my copy of ‘ Old King Cole.’” 

The boy at once complied. Rightly conjecturing that the music- 
room was the place wherein the musicians assembled previous to 
making their appearance in the orchestra, Mr. Whiffles followed the 
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boy down a score or so of rickety stairs, to the great detriment of his 
shins, into a scantily furnished apartment, situated immediately 
beneath the stage, wherein he found several gentlemen composedly 
tuning their instruments. Upon hearing Mr. Lovejoy, the leader, ad- 
dressed by name, Mr. Whiffles nervously introduced himself as Mr. 
O’Leary’s substitute. 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Lovejoy; “ he’s told you every thing, I 
suppose ?” 

Mr. Whiffles bowed assentingly, and darted a piercing glance into 
every corner of the apartment in search of the other trombone. Hor- 
ror! He wasn’t there! The man upon whom he solely depended, 
absent! What was to be done? Retreat was out of the question; 
as, while he was contemplating flight, a small bell sounded, and the 
musicians proceeded to take their places in the orchestra. Mr. 
Whiffles, still bearing the fatal trombone, despairingly followed, and, 
ere long, found himself in the presence of the British public. The 
novelty of his situation so confused him that he for a moment seated 
himself in the chair belonging to Mr. Lovejoy, and was received with 
a prodigious outburst of enthusiasm, the audience supposing him to be 
the talented leader himself. This mistake was soon rectified by the 
appearance of the veritable leader, who muttered something under 
his breath by no means complimentary to our hero, and motioned him 
angrily to the seat usually occupied by Mr. O’Leary. The audience, 
perceiving the mistake, expressed their opinion of Mr. Whiffles in 
candid and unmistakable terms, as he ruefully made his way to the 
spot indicated by the irate conductor. After trying to reduce to 
something like order the sheets of music upon the stand before him, 
Mr. Whiffles regained sufficient courage to look around him. The 
house was packed from floor to ceiling; everybody was on the tiptoe 
of expectation, and sundry anxious voices appertaining to impatient 
“ gods” implored the musicians to strike up at once and appease their 
anxiety. 

Again the small bell tinkled. Mr. Lovejoy tapped his desk— 
raised his baton—looked on each side of him, and—stopped. He 
whispered the First Fiddle, then left his seat and the orchestra. Mr. 
Whiffles asked his next neighbor what ¢iis might portend; and was 
informed, in reply, that Puffler, the other Trombone, hadn’t as yet 
put in an appearance. 

“ Couldn’t they do without him?’ asked Mr. Whiffles,—devoutly 
hoping in his heart of hearts they couldn’t. 
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“ Certainly not,” was the reply. 

“ Wouldn’t the big drum do as well ?” inquired Mr. Whiffles. 

His neighbor regarded him with some surprise, smiled, and con- 
tinued :-— 

“ Do without him! how can they? Don’t you know that you and 
he begin, the moment the curtain rises, to bring on old Russet, the 
heavy man? He couldn’t come on without his music, you know: as 
he appears at the back at first, then crosses the mountains from left 
to right, then from right to left, and finally comes down left upon the 
stage, where he oa aaa a variety of emotions in pantomime, and 
all to your music.’ 

At these words Mr. Whiffles resigned all hope, and was mentally 
calculating the dangers to which he would be exposed if he leaped 
into the stalls, from thence into the pit, and fought his way out of the 
theatre, when the leader returned, an ominous frown upon his brow, 
followed by a short, fat, pale-faced gentleman, apparently of foreign 
extraction, who carried a trombone under his lett arm. Joy! Mr. 
Whiflles felt a man again. This, then, was Puffler! Mr. Whiffles 
remembered his instructions, and watched the new-comer attentively ; 
who, upon his part, appeared to regard him with the uttermost con- 
cern. Mr. Whiffles had occasion to shift his trombone; Puffler did 
likewise. Mr. Whiffles felt for his handkerchief; Mr. Pufiler followed 
his example. All this seemed very mysterious, and Mr. Whiffles was 
lost in wonderment when the overture commenced. Luckily, the 
trombones were not wanted until the commencement of the drama. 
The overture ceased. 

“ Now look out,” observed Mr. Whiftles’s neighbor ; “it’s you now.” 

Mr. Whiffles mechanically raised the instrument to his lips, keep- 
ing a steadfast gaze the while upon the proceedings of Mr. Pufiler, 
who did his best to stare Mr. Whifiles out of countenance. Mr. Love- 


joy looked round, and seeing the trombones perfectly ready, awaited 


the rising of the curtain. It was an agonizing moment. The silence 
was positively painful. One might have heard a pin drop. The 
small bell was heard again. Mr. Lovejoy tapped his desk, and the 
curtain slowly rose—in solemn silence! Mr. Lovejoy began beating 
time slowly, and had even accomplished a few strokes before he real- 
ized the fact. Turning round to ascertain the meaning of this extra- 
ordinary circumstance, his surprise and bewilderment may well be 
imagined at perceiving the two trombone-players hard at work, dis- 
tending their cheeks to their utmost capacity, nervously manipulating 
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their instruments, and producing not a sound! And the most unac- 
countable thing was, they never took their eyes off one another. Mr. 
Lovejoy was transfixed with amazement. 

“This is very strange,” thought Mr. Whiffles. “I wonder when 
that fellow is going to begin !” 

The little bell tinkled again and again. Mr. Russet stepped upon 
the stage with some amount of dignity and left it without any, under 
the impression that he was a trifle too soon. The stage-manager, a 
gentleman of excitable temperament and much addicted to the use of 
passionate language, who played one of the principal parts in the piece, 
rushed from his room, discharged, on the spot an inoffensive “ super ” 
who, unfortunately, happened to cross his path; went, half-a-dozen 
at a time, down the score or so of rickety stairs at the imminent haz- 
ard of breaking his neck, and, appearing at the little door under the 
stage that led into the orchestra, demanded in unmeasured terms 
what the—very bad word—Mr. Lovejoy meant by such conduct, and 
why the—excessively-rude observation—he didn’t goon? Mr. Love- 
joy was too astounded to reply. He could only point, in silent won- 
der, to the two trombones. There they sat, puffing and blowing 
vigorously, but with no result. The stage-manager gesticulated 
violently, and nearly had a fit. The audience, unable to comprehend 
what was going on before their eyes, hissed loudly, and finally, the 
curtain fell. Then Mr. Lovejoy gave vent to his feelings. He leaped 
from his seat and rushed toward Mr. Whiffles, who, panting with ex- 
haustion after his unaccustomed exertions, was wiping the perspiration 
from his face, wondering what on earth was going to happen next. 
No sooner, however, did he perceive the angry conductor advancing 
toward him, than, with an intuitive perception that something un- 
pleasant was about to occur, he made a precipitate rush through the 
little door, and sought safety under the stage, hotly pursued by Mr. 
Lovejoy ; who opportunely came across the foreign gentleman quietly 
sneaking away, and fell upon him tooth and nail. The foreign gentle- 
man, being choleric, knocked Mr. Lovejoy down. Mr. Lovejoy, being 
by no means deficient in pluck, regained the perpendicular, and—in 
the language of the ring—let the foreign gentleman “ have it.” 
That individual next seized the astonished Whiffles and endeavored 
to drag him before Mr. Lovejoy, in order that he might undergo con- 
dign punishment, when the foreign gentleman slipped ; they both fell, 
and the two trombone-players mysteriously disappeared. 

They had fallen down an unused well under the stage, Mr. Whiftles 
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undermost. There being but little water, they were soon extricated, 
and, fortunately, no bones were broken. 

The two gentlemen—after a rather exciting interview with the stage- 
manager—were, shortly afterward, permitted to take their departure. 

Mr. O’Leary, next day, was duly informed of the disaster, and lost 
hissitnuation. The same fate befell the unfortunate Putter, who, it ap- 
peared upon inquiry, was really laboring under some severe indisposi- 
tion that threatened to confine him to his bed; and being naturally 
unwilling to lose his salary, he provided a substitute, like Mr. Whifiles, 
utterly unable to play, and to whom he gave, in effect, instructions 
almost identical with those given to our hero by Mr. O’Leary. 

Mr. Whifiles returned to the home of his ancestors a sadder and a 
wiser man. He has never been to a theatre since, and never thinks 
without a shudder of his terrible adventure connected with the two 
trombones.—London Society. 


UNMISTAKABLE IDENTITY. 


A Reverenp Doctor in London was what is usually termed a pop- 
ular preacher. His reputation, however, had been gained not by his 
drawing largely on his own stores of knowledge or eloquence, but by 
the skill with which he appropriated the thoughts and language of the 
great divines who had gone before him. With fashionable audiences, 
lightly versed in pulpit lore, he passed for a miracle of erudition and 
pathos. It did, for all that, once happen to him to be detected in his 
larcenies. One Sunday, as he was beginning to amaze and delight 
his admirers, a grave old gentleman seated himself close to the pulpit, 
and listened with close attention. The preacher had hardly finished 
his third sentence, before the old gentlemen muttered, loud enough 
to be heard by those near, “ That’s Sherlock!” The Doctor frowned, 
but went on. He had not proceeded much further, when his tor- 
mentor broke out with, “ That's Tillotson!” The Doctor bit his lips 
and paused, but, considering discretion the better part of valor, again 
proceeded. A third exclamation of “ That’s Blair!” however, was 
too much, and fairly deprived him of patience. Leaning over the 
pulpit, he cried, “ Fellow, if you do not hold your tongue you shall 
be turned out!” Without moving a muscle of his face, the grave old 
gentleman raised his head, and looking the doctor full in the face, 
retorted, “ That's his own /” 
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Tue Sermons or Henry Warp Bercuer, 1n Prymovtra Cuovrcn, 
Brooxtyn. From Verbatim Reports by T. J. Extinwoon. 
Ninth and Tenth Series. 2 vols. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


The sermons embraced in the present volumes were delivered by 
Mr. Beecher during the year ending September, 1873, and number 
in all fifty-three. Few preachers either of ancient or modern times 
have been so gifted as to be able for a long course of years to deliver 
pulpit addresses, every one of which is worthy of publication. The 
spoken word and the written word are, as every literary man will clear- 
ly understand, two distinct things, for, whereas the former, if well 
spoken, may in reality be weak and feeble and yet produce the desired 
impression ; the latter must possess intrinsic merit and be of a suffi- 
ciently high standard of literary excellence to pass the criticism of well- 
educated readers. It is just here that Mr. Beecher is so pre-eminently 
great. Never preparing his sermons (as indeed he could not, owing to 
the immense labor which he otherwise undertakes), but delivering them 
extempore, a stenographic reporter takes down his words verbatim, 
and as such they are published. But it is not the literary merit which 
to us is the great attraction in Mr. Beecher’s sermons. His fame as 
an orator, a rhetorician, and a scholar is world-wide, and does not 
depend merely on the literary worth of his sermons. The charm 
about them which impresses us most is their moral grandeur, their 
high elevated tone, their broad views, their sublime sentiments. 
They evidently come from the heart of the man, and denote him to 
be virtuous, moral, and honorable in all his dealings; in a word they 
stamp him as a good man, who has devoted his life to good thoughts 
and good works. For his theology we can of course have no word 
of comment. Believing as we most firmly do, that the entire Chris- 
tian theological idea is antagonistic to revelation, to reason, and to 
common-sense, we cannot do otherwise than regard Mr. Beecher’s 
theological stand-point as irrational and illogical in the extreme, 
hence in the perusal of his sermons we are always compelled to 
draw a marked distinction between the theologian andtheman. And 
yet in comparison with other Christian clergymen, Mr. Beecher’s 
theology may never be said to spoil the beauty of his sermons; for 
so big is his heart, so truly noble is his nature, so lofty are his 
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thoughts, and above all, so vigorous are his humanitarian views, that,. 
in spite of his theology, he rises to a height towering far above all 
the petty doctrines of this or that creed, and when thus, he is indeed 
a minister of religion, a preacher of the word of Truth. 

A friend said recently in our hearing, “I do so love to hear Mr.. 
Beecher preach, for he does not speak at all like a minister, but really 
talks sense.” Knowing our friend’s general want of appreciation for 
the clerical calling and those who follow it, we were much amused at 
this witty blending of compliment and sarcasm. Without indorsing 
so harsh a judgment or so sweeping an imputation as his words convey, 
we do think that in a degree he was not very far from the truth. It 
is indeed astonishing what an amount of folly ministers will speak in 
endeavoring to impress their audiences with the necessity of accepting 
some pet doctrine or dogma of their respective creeds, and which, for 
all practical purposes, are as utterly useless appendages to true religion 
as the noise of a coach is to the coach itself. In the one case as in 
the other, however, the sermonizer can no more get along without his. 
“gush ” than can the coach without its noise. When therefore the 
preacher, whoever he may be, discards the romance and folly and 
superstition and bigotry of his creed and stands upon the broad 
and elevated platform of moral religion—the great end and aim of 
all systems of theology—he should undoubtedly command the re- 
spect and esteem of every lover of truth, whatever his private views 
or predilections may be. Sucha preacher is Mr. Beecher, and for 
this, if for no other reason, we cordially recommend the perusal of 
his sermons to the young and old of all denominations. Christians. 
will admire his theology, and Jews, having heard it repeatedly and 
knowing full well its value, will reject it immediately, so to neither 
class will there be any harm done; whereas as both Judaism and 
Christianity teach in many respects similar doctrines of morality 
and virtue, of love to mankind and the duties incumbent upon all 
alike, and as these teachings are really the burden of nearly all Mr.. 
Beecher’s sermons, they may be read with general benefit. 


Coomassiz 4nD Maepara: The Story of Two British Campaigns in 
Africa. By Henry M. Srantey. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The discoverer of Livingstone has again delighted his numerous. 
admirers by the production of a volume full of romantic details of 
travels in a wild country and of battles with savages. As the preface 
informs us, it is “ written to record two grand successes gained by 
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English soldiers in East and West Africa.” The accounts of these 
expeditions were detailed in the newspapers at the times they 
occurred, but the descriptions then given were at best but meagre when 
compared with the graphic and glowing pictures drawn by the author 
of the present work. Mr. Stanley has certainly turned all his 
experience and knowledge of Africa to good account. It will be 
remembered that, as correspondent of the Wew York Herald, he 
accompanied the army of Sir Robert Napier in the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, which was terminated by the capture of the fortress of 
Magdala and the suicide of the Emperor Theodore. “ Magdala,” 
says Mr. Stanley, “was a town planted on the top of a mountain 
about 10,000 feet above sea-level, amid gigantic mountains piled one 
upon another, grouped together in immense gatherings—profound 
abysses lying between 2000, 3000, and even 4000 feet deep—a region 
of indescribable wildness and grandeurs. It was an almost impreg- 
nable stronghold, situated 400 miles from the point of disembarkation 
—the strange, weird country, full of peaks and mountains, and rugged- 
ness lay between it and the sea. The scenes which flanked the march 
bristled with rocks and crags, but they possessed the charm of novelty 
and picturesqueness, and the country was one of the most healthy 
countries on the face of the earth. The march was ever full of inter- 
esting incidents, more especially as we drew near the end. A battle 
was fought, Magdala was taken by assault, then fired, and utterly 
destroyed. The Emperor committed suicide; the captives were 
released ; and the conquerors returned to the sea flushed with unequal 
success, having suffered the smallest loss that could possibly follow an 
invasion of a hostile country.” 

In the same capacity of “ special reporter” Mr. Stanley entered 
Coomassie, the capital of the Ashantee kingdom, with the army of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, and it is the progress and result of that cam- 
paign which make up the other half of his book. A brief summary 
of this campaign is thus given in Mr. Stanley’s own words: 

“Coomassie was a town insulated by a deadly swamp. A thick jungly forest—so 
dense that the sun seldom pierced the foliage ; so sickly that the strongest fell victims 
to the malaria it cherished—surrounded it to a depth of 140 miles seaward, many hun- 
dred miles east, as many more west, and 100 miles north. Through this forest and 
swamp, unrelieved by any novelty or a single pretty landscape, the British army had to 
march 140 miles, leaving numbers behind sick of feverand dysentery. Five days’ hard 


fighting ended the march, and Coomassie was at the mercy of the conquerors to sack 
and burn to the ground.” 


Mr. Stanley, as has already been seen in his previous works, is 
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neither an elegant nor a classical writer, but he is so exceedingly in- 
teresting and readable that his want of scholarship will hardly be 
felt, if indeed it even be perceptible to the ordinary reader. He cer- 
tainly has much to tell the public worth knowing, and he knows pretty 


well how to tell it, and this is about all that the general public will 
look to. 


PuysioLocy For Pracricat Use, edited by James Hinton. With 


an Introduction by E. L. Youmans. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


The work before us, and which is unquestionably one of the best 
of its kind, is designed, as its name honestly indicates, to impart that 
precise physiological knowledge which is always requisite for practical 
use. It does not give a detailed description of experiments that have 
to be performed to verify important facts ; but, assuming the facts, it 
explains their consequences, and deduces therefrom general valuable 
rules. Dr. Hinton and his associate writers have evidently had one 
grand aim in view, viz., to present to the reader just that kind of infor- 
mation which can be made available for the preservation of health. 
Many physiological text-books seem to ignore this essential considera- 
tion and labor under the great disadvantage of being entirely too scien- 
tific for general purposes. While we do not mean to imply that the 
present work does not contain an excellent amount of science, we do 
certainly mean that the authors have very wisely refrained from 
wing any more scientific physiological language than is actually neces 
sary for the proper exposition of the subjects treated. As Prof. 
Youmans justly observes in his introduction, “the science of physiol- 
ogy is of immense extent; and a student may be occupied for years in 
mastering it, and may fill his mind with facts and laws of the greatest 
scientific interest, without ever reaching the applications of the sub- 
ject to the preservation of health.” 

As illustrative of the practical remarks which in reality constitute 
the great merit of the volume, we extract the following from the 
Second Essay “On the Faculty of Hearing :’— 


‘There are several things very commonly done which are extremely injurious to the 
ear, and ought to be carefully avoided. . . . And first, children’s ears ought never to 
be boxed. We have seen that the passage of the ear is closed by a thin membrane 
especially adapted to be influenced by every impulse of the air, and with nothing but 
the air to support it internally. What, then, can be more likely to injure this mem- 
brane than a sudden and forcible compression of the air in front of it?... Many 
children are made deaf by boxes on the ear in this way. . . . It tends to dull the sen- 
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sibility of the nerve, even if it does not hurt the membrane. I knew a pitiful case, 
once, of a poor youth who died from a disease of the ear... . Of course his hearing 
had been dull; and what had happened was that his father had often bowed his ear for 
inattention. ‘Most likely that boxing on the ear, diseased as it was, had much to do 
with his dying.” 

There are twenty-one essays or chapters in the work, of which the 
following are their titles:—The Brain and its Servants, The Faculty 
of Hearing, The Eye and Sight, The Sense of Smell, The Sense of 
Taste, Digestion, The Skin—Corpulence, The Bath—The Sense of 
Touch, Notes on Pain, Respiration, Taking Cold, Influenza, Head- 
ache, Sleep, Sleeplessness, Ventilation, The Liver and its Diseases, 
The Action of Alcohol, Muscular Motion as Exemplified in the 
Human Body, Occupation and Health, Training and Gymnastics. 


Tar Lire anp Deats or Joun or Barnevetp, with a View of the 
Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. By 
Joun Lorarop Morey, D.C.L., LL.D. 2 vols. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


These two volumes from the pen of Mr. Motley may be regarded 
more as a history than a biography. In this view they form a con- 
tinuation or sequel of the other works, written by the author on the 
“ Dutch Republic” and “United Netherlands.” There is no doubt 
that the advocate and seal-keeper of Holland—John of Barneveld— 
was really the founder of the commonwealth of the United Pro- 
vinees, and that in the history of his career, we read also the his- 
tory of Holland and the Dutch Republic during a troubled period of 
forty years. We may even go farther than this, and say with the 
author: “The history of Europe, especially of the Netherlands, 
Britain, France, and Germany cannot be thoroughly appreciated 
without a knowledge of the designs, the labors, and the fate of 
Barneveld.” Mr. Motley has therefore produced no unimportant 
contribution to historical research. His great industry, however, has 
somewhat overstepped its mark, for his immense resources seem to 
overburden him, and it would perhaps have been better had he made 
a more concise summary of documents quoted in full and facts nar- 
rated in detail. Notwithstanding this defect, if such it can be called, 
the work is certainly worth a careful study, for it “is full of lessons, 
examples, and warnings for the inhabitants of all free states.” 
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Responsisinitry In Mentrat Diszasz. By Henry Mavnstey, M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Another valuable addition has been made by the above work to the 
series of popular monographs now in course of publication in New 
York, London, Paris, and Leipsic, under the title of the “ International 
Scientific Series.” This series, which is entirely an American project, 
having been originated by Dr. E. L. Youmans, the talented editor of 
The Popular Science Monthly, is intended to embody the results of 
recent inquiry in the most interesting departments of advancing science. 
The present addition is one which is destined to occupy a high place 
among works on insanity and the disordered manifestations of the 
human mind. Its author, Dr. Henry Maudsley, is well known in 
London medical circles as a distinguished authority in that especial 
branch of medical practice, and his book contains the information that 
needs to be generally known. It is, in fact, a thorough presentation 
of all those principles which must be taken into account in estimating 
human responsibility.“ As such it will be geen that it is valuable not 
only to the medical and legal professions, but to all who would 
properly prepare themselves for the duties and responsibilities of life. 


Written on an entirely new plan, it will doubtless supply a want which 
has long existed. 


Tue Bric-A-Brac Serres, edited by R. H. Stopparp. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


Under the general title given above, Messrs. Scribner, Armatrong 
& Co. are now issuing a handsome and attractive series of books, in 
which are collected personal reminiscences of famous poets, novelists, 
humorists, artists, actors, musicians, and other notable men and women. 
Two volumes of the series have been already published, the first enti- 
tled “ Personal Reminiscences by Chorley, Planché, and Young,” 
and the second, “ Anecdote Biographies of Thackeray and Dickens.” 
In both of these the editor has been very happy in his selection, and 
has brought together a fund of choice and fresh anecdote and gossip 
which cannot fail to beguile away many hours of the reader’s time in 
most innocent and amusing recreation. The second volume will, we 
think, prove doubly acceptable to the American public, because of the 
intimate relations both Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens had with this 
country. The prefaces to both volumes, written by Mr. Stoddard, con 
tain biographical sketches of the authors whose names form the titles 
of the books. That the series which has been so well inaugurated 
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will meet with a large and appreciative circle of readers is beyond all 
doubt. The third volume, to be issued soon, will be entitled, “Méri- 
mée, Lamartine, and Sand.” 


Tae Expanse or Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders of 
the Firmament. By R. A. Procror, B.A. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

In this delightful little book Mr. Proctor has left to his American 
admirers a legacy which will help them to remember much of what 
he said in his recent able course of lectures, and even to continue the 
study of the subjects treated by him. Of all Mr. Proctor’s works we 
think “The Expanse of Heaven” will be his most popular one. 
Always interesting and attractive as a writer, he is peculiarly so in the 
present instance. That he is thoroughly master of all the questions 
of astromony was evident to all who heard his lectures, and this im- 
pression will be greatly strengthened by a perusal of his new volume. 
It will be seen also that it covers the ground very fully of his lectures, 
though in a more amplified and finished style. There are thirty topics 
considered, to select any of which as being the most interesting 
would indeed be a difficult task. 


Tue Frrenpsuip oF Books anp oTHER Lecrures. By Rev. F. D. 
Mavrice. Edited, with a preface by Tuomas Hugues. London 
and New York: Jfacmillan & Co. 


Although it seems that during the life-time of the late Rev. F. D. 
~ Maurice he did not meet with that general appreciation to which 
his talent and energy entitled him, yet no sooner was he in his 
grave than the British publie suddenly awoke to his sterling worth. 
For a time panegyrics on the defunct clergyman appeared in all the 
papers and periodicals, and his eulogy was spoken from almost every 
Christian pulpit. This doubtless created a renewal of interest in his 
writings, among which the present volume takes an important place. 
It consists of lectures delivered on various occasions during a wide 
lapse of time, but in all of them there is much to interest, to benefit 
the reader. He handles his subjects skiilfully, and his style is always 
pleasant and readable. The titles of the thirteen lectures which form: 
the present volume are as follows: On the Friendship of Books, 
On Words, On Books, On the Use and Abuse of Newspapers, On 
Christian Civilization, Ancient History, English History, Spencer's. 
“Faerie Queene,” Milton, Milton considered as a Schoolmaster,, 
Edmund Burke, Acquisition and Ilumination, On Critics. 





